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WOMEN’S WORK. 
|| Wurre all call out, ‘Labour is honourable—let the 
| ladies have their share of it, and it will be, in all 
‘respects, for their good,’ no one can profess to see 
very clearly how the present limited range of gainful 
occupations for ladies is to be extended. Private 
teaching, as we know, engages many; the fine arts 
and literature keep a few busy; but there remains 


| a vast proportion of the well-educated women of the 
| middle classes who, while far from being assured 


against ultimate want by the circumstances of their 


|| parents or other relatives, are yet allowed to live 


in comparative idleness, with the only too good excuse 


| that it is next to an impossibility to obtain employ- 
| ment which will not be held as degrading them and 
| damage certain prospects on which they reasonably 
| set considerable store. This is everywhere admitted 


to be a serious evil; and we constantly hear it 


|| declaimed against as resting on an absurdity. What, 
| we are asked, is there degrading in work? There 


is, we believe, nothing degrading in work ; but, never- 
theless, people continue to estimate each other. by 
the nature and circumstances of their respective 
employments, preach to the contrary as we may. 


| The fact is, it is not in the work itself, but in the 


conditions of the work, that men see grounds for 
such estimates. Where women, in the labours or 


|| callings they undertake, are obliged to give up privacy, 


it is felt that the delicacy so highly appreciated in the 
female character is likely to suffer. A lower rating, 
with all that it implies, is inevitable. 

Within the last few years, it has. been seen that there 


| are many arts of an elegant kind which women might 


pursue, to the securing of their independence, and the 
saving of themselves from the usual evils of idleness, 
were it not that these arts in general require to be 


| prosecuted under factory or workshop arrangements. 


It was a sort of problem—Can ladies work under such 
circumstances without any injury to their dignity ? 
Well, a pretty fair experiment has been tried, and, as 
far as yet appears, no one has been at all the worse 


| of it, but, on the contrary, a moral elevation has 


| clearly resulted. We proceed to details. 


It is now so long ago as July 1851 that we made some 
mention of a business-undertaking commenced with 
the view of giving employment to women of education. 
It adopted the motto, ‘To work is to worship’ (/aborare 
«st orare), thus repudiating the idea that manual work 
—for it is that which is referred to in the commands 
and promises of Scripture—is mean or ignoble, and 


elaiming for it a voluntary and religious cha- 


racter. The Ladies’ Guild, as it is called, is a true 


manufacturing company, by which the different pro- 
cesses of the business are carried on by groups of | 
ladies established in different rooms. 

The first thing we have to remark as regards this 
business is, that it was with no distaste, no reluct- 
ance, these ladies came to what it might be thought 
they regarded as a task. On the contrary, it was 
found from the first that the most lively interest 
was felt by the workers in the work, which they 
seemed to love for itself. As this work combined 
manual with artistic skill, and, moreover, as the 
manufacture was not perfected, there was in it full 
scope for ingenuity and taste. New plans of manipula- 
tion were invented, and tried by the ladies, frequently 
at their own cost. Some accidental expression would 
now and then betray how lively was their interest. 
One, for instance, said she dreamed of her work; 
another, that she saw it with her eyes shut. Whena 
lady returned after absence, the work executed in the 
interval, or any new design brought forward, was 
always eagerly inspected, criticised, and admired by 
her, and as eagerly displayed and discussed by her 
companions. One effect of this zeal was to introduce 
a spirit of rivalry among the Rooms, each room | 
considering its own process the most important, and 
looking down with corresponding hauteur upon the 
others. But this little esprit de corps was modified by 
the gentleness of cultivated females, and altogether 
vanished on the least occasion demanding sympathy 
or help. Sometimes a favourite worker transferring 
her services to another room, corrupted the loyalty 
of her late companions, and carried away their 
sympathy to that rival room. One instance of this | 
may be worth mentioning. Two friends had long | 


been companions in the painting-room, when one was _ 


removed to superintend a room in which poor children 
were employed in making toys.* Upon this, the artist — 


| 


became jealous of the toy-room, and frequently ex- — 
pressed her dissatisfaction. Meanwhile, the young lady | 
of the toy-room had become deeply interested in her — 


task, and the disparaging remarks of her friend pained 
her. 


‘I wish you would sympathise with me in my | 


work,’ said she one day gently. The artist pondered | 
over these words ; and, two or three days afterwards, © 


she gave proof that she desired not only to sympathise — 
but to help, by volunteering to teach drawing gratui- 
tously, one evening in the week, to the poor children — 
in whom her friend took so lively a concern. Thus_ 
were the two friends reunited in mutual affection and _ 
mutual work. 


| 

* This interesting department of the Ladies’ Guild is described 
in No. 113 of this Journal. | 
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But the spirit of love and help seems really to have 

animated the whole Guild. In a case of illness, every 
one expressed sympathy, recommended, and frequently 
bought remedies, lent books to the absent invalid, and 
made little plans for her relief; not seldom was 
pecuniary aid forthcoming, and that, out of slender 

rses, must have filled the eyes as well as cheered 
the heart of the recipient. Even the ballast-heavers 
and the engineers shared in these poor ladies’ gene- 
rosity ; and an old servant of one,of them having 
received some hurt, the whole made a penny-subscrip- 
tion for her. No one was ashamed of the smallness 
of her donation—and that, perhaps, was one of the 
greatest of its merits. On another occasion, one of 
the workers related that a little boy who was deformed, 
the son of a professional man deceased, was about to 
be sent by his widowed mother, who could no longer 
support him, to an hospital. Upon this, all the ladies 
sent something or other to the unknown child; some 
trifle—no trifle in the sight of God!—one knitting a 
ball to amuse him, another contributing a picture-book, 
and so on. In a word, no long interval ever elapsed 
without furnishing similar tokens of the kindly hearts 
and generous hands of the Guild. 

There appears to be something magical in the influ- 
ence of fellowship in work. Even the most reserved 
and exclusive acknowledged that they could not work 
with another lady without coming at last to like her. 
These ladies all had their own homes, only assembling 
in the Guild to work, except in the case of a few who 
resided in the house, and who, without a single cloud 
or one unkind word, passed several years together. 
There was a bright cordiality among them all, shewn 
by warm expressions of interest and sympathy, and 
in the thousand nameless trifles in which refinement 
and affection express the feelings. How kindly and 
enthusiastically did they welcome one who had been 
absent! and how loaded were the hands of the 
returned absentee with something brought from the 
country, expressly for her companions !—chickweed 
for the bird of one, ferns for the fern-case of another; 
and soon. Presents of fruit and flowers passed from 
one to another every day; and there was always a free 
circulation of books. It was, in fact, quite dangerous 
to express a wish for anything of trifling value—some 
one was almost sure to buy and present it. Nor was 
the companionship restricted to the work-room. Two 
or three ladies would sometimes work dver-time, so as 
to get a free afternoon, when they would go into the 
country together—very likely drinking tea at some old 
woman’s cottage, and returning all the better for the 
glimpse of nature they had snatched, and the breath 
of summer they had inhaled. They used also to go 
to lectures together. In this case, the subject of the 
lecture became next day that of the conversation of 
the work-room. Their conversation, in general, fell 
on interesting subjects, the favourite topics being 
politics, religion, art, news, the country and its scenery, 
poverty and wages, &c. A very favourite subject was 
the derivation and definition of words. Sometimes, in 
the studio or work-room, one read an improving book 
aloud; then the ladies would join their voices in a 
chorus, taking different parts. Indeed, a merrier com- 

«ay ‘ within the limits of becoming mirth,’ the writer 
me never chanced to see. There was generally some 
joke in hand. In the winter, they often assembled in 
the evening at the Guild to hear reading, whilst the 
majority worked or drew. Sometimes they drank tea 
together there, and afterwards sung and danced most 
joyously. They have also more than once acted Miss 
Bremer’s Bondmaid with touching effect ; and they set 
on foot evening-classes for French and vocal music. 
All this, however, is the testimony of a surprised, 

. affected, and delighted witness; let us now permit 
these ladies to speak for themselves. The following is 


requested her to state her impressions on the subject 
of the Guild :— - 
‘The things that have struck me most in the Guild 
are the great happiness and interest of manual work; 
and this is the feeling that pervaded all who were 
employed. They became so attached to the work that 
they could not bear to leave it. I myself know this 
from experience: at the time I was so unhappy iast 
summer, I always felt cheerful in the morning, and as 
long as my employment lasted; but the moment I had 
put away my work and my tools, there came a sort of 
reaction, and I was de ‘ 

The next thing I have noticed, is the beautiful feeling 
among the workers to one another: however a fresh 
member might be disliked, or rather excluded from 
favour at first, she could not work a week or two in | 
the same room with her companions without gradually | 
becoming liked. It is quite certain that the mere fact | 
of working with any one makes you like them. Then | 
the great sympathy in one another’s concerns; the | 
unaffected admiration, so entirely devoid of jealousy, 
that was felt for a clever worker ; and the kind helpful- | 
ness of the clever ones! I have known K—— F—., | 
after working from nine in the morning till half-past six | 
with scarcely any intermission, stay half an hour later 
to help me with a difficult and disagreeable part of my | 
task in preparing work for next day: and the same | 
kind spirit pervaded everything. It seemed to me as | 
if the Guild were a kind of central world, a kind of | 
focus in which all our interests centered, uniting the 
variety of a little world with all the security and | 
loving spirit of a home. The members seemed like one 
family. The fellowship in work seemed to have a 
refining and ennobling influence on us all: by ennobling, 
I mean it seemed to widen our minds, which were no 
longer shut up in their own little narrow world. All | 
kinds of subjects were discussed among us, but I think || 
social subjects principally. And then the benevolent | 
schemes that were disc , and the conversations we | 
had about the condition of workwomen and servants! 
The third thing I observed, was the great confidence 
reposed inthe management; the recognition by all of | 
the thoroughly unselfish object of the Guild, and the | 
noble self-sacrifice shewn by the director in working | 
it out. 

I must not forget to mention the nice social amuse- | 
ments, the reading aloud, the parties, the excursions, || 
and the earnest feeling we had about our classes for || 
French and vocal music.’ | 

To the foregoing sketch there remains one trait to || 
add—namely, the extremely beautiful manner in which | 


dismissals were received. These dismissals gave no | 
other feeling than regret, for all knew that they were | 
forced upon the managers by the exigencies of the | 
business. ‘I have been so happy here!’ they said in | 
parting; and the good faith with which the exclama- | 
tion was uttered, received proof from their taking 
every opportunity of revisiting the institution and | 
their old companions, and by the joy with which | 
they re-entered the work-room when circumstances | 
permitted them to be re-engaged. 
All this may seem to partake too much of the || 
romantic, and the moral result to be greater than | 
should be attributed to mere fellowship even in work | 
of a refined and elegant description. And this is | 
perhaps to a certain extent true; for to understand 
the Guild, we must bear in mind that it had the |) 
advantage of starting from a generous point. The 
capital for this enterprise was furnished by a gentle- 
man who devoted thus much of his private fortune 
to the attempt to establish a new employment for 
educated women, upon the principle of their sharing 
the profits, himself receiving only a small percentage 
on the capital, without which the establishment would 
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on a patent process 


have been in reality a charity. Unfortunately, the |) 
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not then perfected; and in bringing this to complete- 
ness a large sum was sunk. There have been as yet, 
therefore, no profits on the business to divide; and the 
ladies have received merely weekly remuneration as 
workers. But the manufacture being of great beauty, it 
is hoped—as the period of experiment is over, the work 
perfected, and the workers skilled—that it may yet 
turn out well even in a pecuniary point of view. 
chief article manufactured is painted glass, rendered 
solid, and then used as panels for the patent toys and 
a variety of small articles—such as work-boxes, &c. 
The glass is likewise made by another patent process to 
imitate inlaid and plain marbles, when it is applicable 
to all the usual purposes of marble. 

As month after month rolled by, bringing its weary 
recurrence of hopes disappointed, experiments unsuc- 
cessful, expected markets receding, and as the money, 
hundred after hundred, was produced by a single 
generous hand, only to be absorbed and sunk, the 
struggle assumed a heroic character—patience and 
munificence on one side calling forth devotion and 
self-sacrifice on the other; and the high, unselfish aim 
of the founder of this society refining and ennobling 
its members. They entered the establishment desiring 
naturally as high wages as they could obtain; and 
they ended by trying how little they could make 
suffice for their wants. They entered anxious to get 
over their task as easily as possible; they ended by 
being the severest judges on themselves. They entered 
wishing to work as few hours as possible; they ended 
by very greatly overtasking themselves, in some cases 
to the damage of their health, for they would not be 
hindered. And all this could be nothing else than 
the effect of the spirit of the institution; for the 
prospect of profit to themselves was so remote, it never 
entered their heads as a motive to exertion. 

It will be observed, however, that although the 
peculiar circumstances attending the establishment of 
the Guild may account for the devotedness of its inte- 
resting members, it can account for nothing more. 
Deprive the story we have related of this feeling and 
its incentive, and there still remains something nearly 
akin to proof of the wholesomeness, to the educated 
female mind, of manufactory-work requiring taste and 
skill. This fellowship in art seems to call forth a 
thousand beautiful things in the character of the 
workers, which otherwise might have lain dormant; 
it makes them more womanly, more refined, more 
intellectual; and, instead of vulgarising, it raises them 
to a higher eminence than before in the social scale. 


A TITLED FAMILY. 
The fareéd ranning ’fore th q 


A certain rat-catcher, saith a respectable anecdote of 


the last century, finding his talents unappreciated and 
trade wofully dull, took it into his head to assume the 
title of ‘ Rat-catcher in Ordinary to his Majesty.’ The 
effect was magical. Universal patronage rewarded 
the man who caught court-rats, and his very ferrets 
became sacred in the eyes of the multitude. 

Now, I do not hesitate to confess a profound reve- 
rence for the hero of this story. He was a philosopher, 
& satirist, ‘a fellow of infinite jest.’ How exact was 
his appreciation of human nature, and tinctured with 
how fine an irony the course he pursued towards 
society! ‘Everything is in a name,’ thought our 
ral ; ‘and a rose differently christened would 
be quite another thing.’ 

By no class has this truth been more fully admitted 
than by literary men, and to none, perhaps, are the 
results more important. It is the one point on which 
authors and booksellers are agreed. A book provided 
with a ‘taking’ name comes into the world like a 
prince in a play, with his title sounding before him, 


and his pages at his heels. There may not be an idea 
in it; it is probably made up of folly, immorality, and 
conceit; but its fortune is beforehand, and it, 
will be successful before it is found out. The title is 
the passport of every error. 

To provide a title, therefore, is the hardest task 
authorship is heir to: it has exhausted the wit, 


The | patience, and ingenuity of all ages, and is as difficult 


as the search after the philosopher’s stone. For my own 
part, I acknowledge that I have gone through heavy 
trials in the cause, and have more than once been 
reduced to the lowest depths of feeble-mindedness in 
consequence. Leigh Hunt speaks feelingly on this 
subject. ‘A single appellation,’ he says, ‘is bound to 
comprise as many public interests as the Christian 
name of a French or German prince. It is to be 
modest ; it is to be expressive; it is to have something 
in it equally intelligible to the man of plain under- 
standing, and surprising for the man of imagination— 
in a word, it is to be impossible.’ Not impossible, as 
his own graceful works and well-chosen titles shew; 
not impossible, when we remember all the wit and 
wisdom so abundantly lavished on this narrow field of 
literature. 

Mine is a motley collection: it occupies three sides 
of my study, and presents all the republican appearance 
of a library gathered here and there from book-stall 
and auction. Such as it is, it will afford ample scope 
for philosophising. Suppose, then, we travel leisurely 
from shelf to shelf, now lingering fondly over a little 
knot of black-letter pamphlets—gow dismissing a 
party-coloured regiment of shilling volumes—now 
reviewing a portly phalanx of good old-fashioned 
octavos bound in shining calf—and now dwelling with 
respectful attention on that smaller bookcase glittering 
with gold and morocco, and standing apart from the 
rest, like a clique of fashionable exclusives. Agreed. 

First of all, has it not occurred to you that authors 
contrive to pique our curiosity very cleverly by a 
titular appeal to the weakest points of our nature? 
Take, for instance, all the books which attack us on 
the side of avarice, and which may perhaps be classed 
together under the head of the title auriferous. Here 
we have The Golden Legend, The Ladder of Gold, 
The Curse of Gold, The Gold-headed Cane, The Golden 
Epistles of Guevara, Gold and the Gospel, The 
Golden Apples; and a host of others, amongst which 
A Man Made of Money, The Pleasant Art of Money- 
catching, and such quaint alchemical titles as The 
Golden Ass Well-managed, and A Brief of the Golden 
Calf, are not the least curious. 

Again, we find ourselves baited with the title 
gastronomical. The title gastronomical is of recent 
growth and extensive popularity. It enjoys the advan- 
tage of interesting all classes and ages: it tempts the 
child, and it stimulates the languid imagination of the 
matured bon-vivant. What school-boy could resist a 
volume that presented itself under the seductive title 
of Pippins and Pies? What club-man would deny his 
one-and-sixpence to The Art of Dining? Fancy a 
delicious half-hour over Cakes and Ale on a dusty 
summer’s day, or an afternoon meditation upon Wine 
and Walnuts! To say nothing of Claret and Olives 
from the Rhone to the Garonne, A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla, Three Courses and a Dessert, The Last 
Fruit off an Old Tree, Salad for the Solitary, Fruits of 
the Valley, Bells and Pomegranates, and that capital 
book of Dr Doran’s, punningly entitled Table Traits, 
and Something on Them. A Basket of Crumbs is not 
quite so tempting; but an agreeable flavour of spice 
and variety pervades a collection of humorous poems 
called The Oxford Sausage. Some very old books on 
religious subjects may possibly have been the pioneers 
of gastronomic literature. A Basket of Fruits, Brought 
forth by the Sun, and Presented to the Saints of 
the Most High, is odd, but not deficient in poetry. 


> 
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Infinitely more odd and elaborate is the name of a 
Puritan work, professing to consist of Some’ Biscuits 
Baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully Conserved for 
the Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation. In these titles, 
it would seem that wines and fruits obtain the general 
preference, that pastry may be introduced with advan- 
tage, and that meats are as rigidly excluded as from 
our dinner-tables on Good Friday. By the way, might 
not Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Howitt’s British 

es, and a pamphlet entitled The Ports of 
England, be reaanably classed under the same heal 
as the forego’ 

A of T Curtis’s Lotus-eating, and The 
Memoirs of an Opium-eater, lay claim to the patronage 
of those who love narcotics and ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of.’ So much for the title gastronomical. 
We are but mortal after all, and it should not surprise 
us when clever people find us out and ‘draw a profit 
from all things.’ 

Very graceful and charming are the titles of some 
modern fictions, works of science, history, and juvenile 
literature. Winged Thoughts, and The Poets of the 
Woods, tell of the traits and laws of bird-life. Patch- 
work, Prismatics, Seaweeds, Sand and Canvas, Flies 
in Amber, Ultramarine, Lilliesleaf, March Winds and 
April Showers, Clouds and Sunbeams, Fern-leaves, 
May-flowers, Purple Tints of Paris, The Stones of 
Venice, Hearts in Mortmain, The Rose and the Ring, 
The Pathway of the Fawn, A Kiss for a Blow, Faces 
in the Fire, The Chimes, Stories from a Screen, and a 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam, are taken at random from 
the current literature of the day in all its branches. 
Others are simply suggestive, attracting us by their 
very vagueness; as Highways and Byeways, After 
Dark, Now and Then, There and Back Again, Within 
and Without. Side by side with these may be ranked 
the antithetical title, which at the present moment 
enjoys considerable favour, and may fairly be repre- 
sented by North and South, Night and Morning, May 
and December, High and Low, Trial and Teiumpa, and 
many more too numerous for mention. 

Next comes the alliterative title, an enttetuenie 
member of the family, which has been so pumped, 
plagiarised, and tortured, that I only wonder by what 
marvellous principle of vitality it continues to drag on 
&@ monotonous existence. For many years the exclusive 

of the novelist, it has fallen a prey of late 
to the malice of the Cockney tourist; and on Mr 
Thackeray’s conscience be it that he first led the way, 
in his Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. Since 
then, the name of these volumes is legion. Mayfair 
to Marathon, and Piccadilly to Pera, are among the 
most inoffensive, because the most honest, of his imi- 
tators. Athens and Attica, Dates and Distances, The 
City of the Crescent, Rocks and Rivers, A Trip 
to the Trenches, Travels in Turkey, A Visit to 
Victoria, The Tagus and the Tiber, and a host of 
others ‘ german to the matter,’ start into one’s mind 
with distracting facility ; backed by endless reinforce- 
ments of such familiar fictions, old and modern, as 
Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, Love 
versus Law, The Wide, Wide World, Lionel Lincoln, 
Tales of a Traveller, Sidonia the Sorceress, Peveril 
of the Peak, The Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, 
The Boatman of the Bosphorus, &c. 

Punning titles are good. Men and Habits is a 
volume on dress; Charles Auchester, the life of a 
musician; Table Traits, and Something on Them, has 
been named before; and Knights and their Days 
speaks for itself so plainly as to need no commentary. 

Some titles are practical jokes, in their way, and 
trifle cruelly with our finest feelings; such are 


Hutton’s Recreations in Mathematics, and Mr Justice 
| Williams’s Literary Trifles—chiefly in Greek. Chiefly 
Anarnasnaa Who ever heard before of a literary trifle 


in Greek? We should as soon look for a Punster’s 
Manual in Chinese! Others, again, deal lightly with 
the heaviest subjects, and disfigure the solemn beauty 
of science with the cap and bells of the jester; for 
instance, a fellow of the Geological Society puts forward 
a work styled A Portrait of Geology; and a treatise 
on fossil formations is called King Coal’s Levee, or 
Geological Etiquette. 

Another mannerism peculiar to our lady-novelists 
deserves passing notice, and is constructed on a trick of 
rhythm which possesses at least the advantage of brevity, 
and ends a title with a sort of decisive single knock. 
It might be called the monosyllabic-surname title. 
It began with Jane Eyre; and a very few specimens 
will serve to shew the servility with which a great 
success is run to death. Laura Gay, Lady Bird, 
Rachel Gray, Grace Lee, Daisy Burns, Reginald Lyle, 
Walter Hurst, Percy Blake, and plenty more of the 
same race may be cited. 

There are books which recommend themselves to 
our notice by the mere oddity of their nomenclature, 
and which naturally range themselves under the head 
of the title whimsical. But how vast a field is now 
opened before us!—a field so extensive, that we can 
do little more than glance towards it, and distinguish 
a few landmarks here and there. The title whimsical 
stands forth as the rallying-point of literature old and 
new, grave and gay, lively and severe. To attempt 
anything like order were indeed hopeless, so we must 
even take them as they stand upon the shelves; they 
will prove the ‘more remarkable for single oppositions.’ 
The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary comes some- 
what appropriately beside Bigg’s Vanity of the Crafte 
of Physicke, Petrarch’s Physicke against Fortune, A 
Baulme for Bleeding England, and a forefather of | 
Joe Miller called Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. Boone’s Marriage Looking-glass, a Manual 
for the Married, and a Beacon for the Single, serves as 
a respectable pendant to Chevreau’s Mirror of Fortune, 
or the True Characters of Fate and Destiny, the Fall 
of Empires, Cities, Great Men, Kings, Virtuous and 
Handsome Ladies. Solitude Sweetened, The Gun of 
Penitence, Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit, The 
Bank of Faith, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, and | 
Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire, are chiefly the | 
productions of Puritanic theology. Others are more 
elaborately allegorical, such as Clavis Bibliorum, or 
the Key of the Bible, unlocking the Richest Treasury 
of the Scriptures; Sparkles of Glory, or Some Beams 
of the Morning Star; The Progress of Piety, whose 
Jesses lead into the Harbour of Heavenly Hearts- 
ease ; and Nimshi, the Adventures of a Man to Obtain 
a Solution of Scriptural Geology, to Gauge the Vast 
Ages of Planetary Concretion, and to Open Bab Allah, 
the Gate of God. Fletcher’s Purple Island is a poem 
on man; The Mirror for Magistrates is a history of 
romantic poetry during the Elizabethan era. An 
Essay on the Art of Ingeniously Tormenting; The 
Celestial Telegraph, or Secrets of the Life to Come; 
Stephenson’s Crazy Tales; Nasology, or Hints towards 
the Classification of Noses; Memoirs of an Old Wig; 
and the Anatomy of Drunkenness, tell their own 
purport. A Bundle of Crowquills, A Fagot of French 
Sticks, Olla Podrida, Bubbles from the Brunnen of 
Nassau, Stokers and Pokers, Letters left at the 
Pastry-cook’s, Hurrygraphs, The Sweepings of my 
Study, The Shoe and the Canoe, A Brage-beaker 
with the Swedes, Mosses from an Old Manse, Betty 
Morrison’s Pocket-book, and A Shillingsworth of 
Nonsense, are chiefly tales, essays, and sketches of 
foreign travel. 

Then, for such as delight in every ‘horrible conceit 
of death and night,’ there is grim pasturage in abund- 
ance — Fiends, ey and Sprites, Demonology and 
Witchcraft, Tales of the Dead, Church-yard Glean- 
ings, the Ghost Seer, the Funeral Handkerchief, 
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News from the Invisible World, The World of Spirits, 
Drelincourt on Death, Chapters on Church-yards, and 
others equally agreeable. A Pleasant Treatise of 
Witches provokes curiosity; but The History of the 
Devil, The Praise of Hell, and A Sure Guide to Hell, 
by Beelzebub, can scarcely be expected to command 
either an extensive sale or an enthusiastic reception. 

This, after all, is but a glimpse into book-land—an 
outline of the pedigree of our Titled Family—a pen- 
and-ink sketch of that vast genealogical-tree which, 
like the Scandinavian Yggdrasill, supports the world 
in its branches, and hath its root in eternity; whose 
topmost boughs reach upward into heaven ; and whose 
leaves are written over with all the learning, folly, and 
poetry of the human mind. But my modest shelves 
afford no more; and my little paper has perhaps 
already exceeded the limits of your patience. Say not 
with Hamlet, I beseech you, that ‘it hath no profit in 
it but the name.’ 


THE CITY OF THE INCAS. 

On the eastern side of the vast range of the Andes, 
far from the communicable sea-shore, lies Cuzco, the 
centre of the ancient Inca-Indian traditions. Few 
European travellers have visited it. The brilliant 
pens of Robertson and Prescott, it is true, have fami- 
liarised most of our readers historically with the cruel 
events connected with the city and the country during 
its conquest by the Spaniards; but of its monuments 
and its people, we have scarcely any descriptions taken 
on the spot by eye-witnesses. Many have written on 
the subject of the shipwrecked Aztec empires, treading 
the worn paths round the mounds of Cholula, or 
through the ruins of Tlascala, but the eyclopean 
remains of old Peruvian civilisation were left almost 
without personal investigation till the present day. 

Mr Markham, a gentleman of great enterprise, and 
a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, felt that 
what was really known respecting the history of this 
remarkable people was little in comparison with what 
might be learned by an intelligent traveller undertaking 
a journey over the perilous passes of the Andes, and 
visiting in person the ruined temples and palaces of 
the Inca kings. Accordingly, from a pure thirst for 
information, and a desire to investigate the annals and 
traditions relative to this extraordinary race, he left 
England in August 1852, crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama in October following, and, after a few days’ 
steaming along the coast, arrived at Lima, the capital 
of the old Spanish power, and now the seat of an 
independent republican government. 

From this point, his journey properly began. It is 
not our purpose to give a description of this most 
beautiful region, luxuriating in every variety of 
climate and scenery; abounding in mines of silver, 
gold, copper, lead, tin, coal, and mercury; rich in 
herds of cattle and flocks of alpacas and vicugnas, 
which yield an inexhaustible supply of hides and 
fleeces of silky texture. Our intention being to shew 
what new light he has thrown upon the ancient 
capital of the Incas, we prepare at once to accompany 
our traveller along the sea-coast until he diverges to 
cross the Cordilleras and penetrate into the punas or 
table-lands of the interior.* 

From Lima to the seaport of Pisco is a journey of 


* Cuzco: a Journey to the Ancient yaad of Peru and Lima: 
and Provinces of Modern By Clement 
R. Markham, F.R.G.S. London ; Chapman and Hall. 1856. 


120 miles, over a succession of sandy deserts at the 
foot of the mountains, studded with, or rather sepa- 
rated by isolated fertile valleys. Our traveller seems 
to have preferred undergoing the labour and fatigue 
of a land-journey to a passage by sea, though the 
latter would have been effected with much less diffi- 
culty and expense. Doubtless, he wished to study 
the character of the rocky plains he had to traverse, 
and observe the manners and customs of the Indian 
peasantry who inhabited them and their oases. In 
some of the towns, the wealthier portion of the inhabi- 

tants—Spaniards of Peruvian birth—possessed spacious” 
houses, forming a grand square or plaza in the centre; 
but the poorer classes—principally negroes and half- 
castes—lived in streets composed of dwellings of very 
simple construction, being merely canes stuck in the 
ground, with cross-pieces at intervals of ten feet 
high, plastered with a thick mud or loam, white- 
washed, and then roofed over. All the houses were 
low, in consequence of the numerous earthquakes to 
which the coast is subject, and which render houses 
of a solid construction extremely dangerous. Some 
of the villages consisted of only a poor collection of 
huts, surrounding a generally elegant church. The 
Valley of Mala is described as being exquisitely 
beautiful, and covered with plantations of cotton, 
oranges, vines, bananas, and fields of maize and barley. 
Occasionally—as at Canete—there is attached to each 
house a fruit and flower garden, ornamented with 
groves of the lofty and graceful palta or alligator-pear, 
orange, lemon, and citron trees, and the delicious 
granadilla or fruit of the passion-flower, which hangs 
over the boughs in rich profusion. Through each of 
these gardens runs a clear cool stream from the moun- 
tains, the play of whose waters gives an inexpressible 
charm of melody and freshness to the soft blue skies 
of a Peruvian evening after the sultry suffocation of 
the noon. 

From Pisco, striking into the interior, Mr Markham 
arrived at Ica, at the foot of the Cordilleras, where he 
completed his arrangements previous to ascending the 
mountains. His first care was to provide himself with 
wine, chocolate, almonds, raisins, dulces, biscuits, and 
spirits for fuel; his second, to find a steady and trust- 
worthy guide. He seems to have had no difficulty 
in this, a friend recommending to him a respectable 
muleteer employed in the trade of carrying pisco from 
the vineyards of Ica into the sierra or .hilly districts. 
The wine and the spirits were conveyed on mules, in 
vessels made of goat-skin stripped off, according to the 
barbarous practice of the country, from the unfortunate 
animal whilst alive, under the impression that the skins 
thus procured are more durable. 

When a full stock of provisions had been laid in, the 
ascent began. At first, the road lay through pastures 
on which fed groups of cattle, horses, and mules; then 
through an uninhabited defile, bordered by lofty stone- 
terraces—the hanging-gardens of the ancient Peruvians 
—strewn with a gorgeous try of heliotropes, 
verbena and scarlet salvia; now it wound along the 
crest of a hill, or entered some green and fertile ravine, 
overspread with fields of potato and lucerne, till at 
length it reached the alpine village of Tambillo, 
the first resting-place for the night of our traveller 
and his guide. Early the next morning, he was 
on his way, for the summit of the pass had to be 
gained before evening. He traversed spacious 
covered with grass, and gradually rising one above the 
other. Down and across them torrents dashed in every 
direction. In these elevated wildernesses, if these high 
table-lands, green with vegetation, may be so called, 
the graceful vicugna roamed about in unrestrained 
liberty—the chamois of the Western world. As night 
approached, the scene became wilder and wilder. The 


punas or level spots, jammed in, as it were, between 
lofty cliffs, and covered with snow, succeeded rapidly 
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each other. Rivers of water, swelled by a thousand 
falls, that broke up the plain at every step, burst down 
deep gorges, some towards the Atlantic, some towards 
the Pacific. 

At length the goal of that day’s labour was reached 
—not a cottage or a hut, but a cave, or rather 
overhanging boulder, projecting from the face of a 
perpendicular cliff, in a narrow ravine darkened by 
frowning masses of black rock capped with snow. 
When it was entered, the interior was discovered 
go be full of water, with drops dripping from the 
roof. The ground outside was covered with a long 
grass, wet with thawing snow. The night was dark, 
and, to add to the discomfort, no fire was to be 
obtained, the spirits refusing to ignite in that high 
region. A cold repast of almonds and raisins was 
therefore the only meal our traveller could procure 
that night; as for a bed or stone to lie down upon, 
there was none to be found that was not covered 
with the long wet grass, and half-frozen, half-melting 
snow. Accordingly, as his only resource, Mr Markham 
patiently leant his head against the neck of his mule, 
and in this standing posture strove to obtain a short 
repose; but to no purpose. As the night wore on, 
the wind rose, the snow fell thickly, the darkness 
deepened. The morning approached, and a terrific 
storm of thunder and lightning burst forth, kindling 
the craggy peaks with flames of fire, or rattling among 
them from pinnacle to pinnacle above, or booming in 
the valleys below. The appearance of the sun, how- 
ever, dispelled the gloom, and as it continued to rise, 

storm wore away. 

The highest point Mr Markham had to mount was 
gained. ‘The descent on the eastern side of the Cordil- 
leras now commenced, and this was even more perilous 
than the ascent. Precipices, 500 feet perpendicular, 
had to be skirted, where the pathway was as slippery 
as glass, and so narrow, that, while one foot grated 
against the rocks, the other hung over some fearful 
abyss. Sometimes the track—for road it could scarcely 
be called—ascended a stone-staircase, each step of 
which was seven or eight feet high, with thin narrow 
ledges, only sufficient for the sagacious mule to put 
the tips of her hoofs in. Sometimes the masses of 
projecting rock approached each other so closely, that 
only ten or twelve feet separated them, and then a few 
rough poles thrown across from side to side formed a 
perilous bridge, which had to be traversed; while a 
cataract, some 500 or 600 feet beneath, thundered 
and foamed over a bed of fallen and broken boulders. 
Descending further, vegetation again appeared ; flowers 
of most exquisite colour lined the rough sides of the 
paths, and deep green patches of potatoes occasionally 
checkered a more open space of table-land. Towards 
evening, our traveller entered a plain busy with rural 
life, and rested there for the night. As he left it in 
the morning, he passed by long files of Indian girls 
with their arms twined around each other’s waists, 
tending their flocks and herds at pasture. 

The first town of any importance on the road was 
Ayacucho, situated at the foot of a precipitous moun- 
tain, from the crest of which it looked like a flooring 
of red tiles, interspersed among a forest of fruit-trees. 
In the centre stood the plaza or great square, contain- 
ing on one side the cathedral, cabildo or court-house, and 
the university. The other sides were formed of stately 
mansions, adorned with stone columns supporting 
semicircular arches, and surrounded on the ground- 
floor by long and shady colonnades. These were 
private residences. In this area the market was held, 
and on such occasions it presented an animated and 
picturesque appearance. Indian girls clad in graceful 
dresses of the most brilliant colours—the peculiar 
costume of the country from a time long antecedent 
to the days of Pizarro—seated themselves beneath 


huge parasols of matted grass. Before them, they 


exposed piles of merchandise, consisting of fruits, 
vegetables, cloths, and wearing-apparel; whilst the 
citizens and peasants passed to and fro, examining the 
goods and making their purchases. Ayacucho boasts 
a brave race of patriots. In the plain on which it is 
situated was fought, in 1824, the battle between the 
soldiers of the revolution and the forces of Spain 
which decided the independence of Peru. The road 
between Ayacucho and Cuzco was similar to that 
already traversed, except that vegetation attested the 
greater temperature of the climate. We will not, 
however, detail the mountainous ravines, down which 
waterfalls and cataracts thundered; the beautiful 
plains, dotted with Indian villages and farmyards; 
the fearful abysses, spanned only by a slender bridge 
of ropes, that Mr Markham had to traverse. It is 
sufficient to know that at length he reached his 
destination. 

When Manco Capac founded the empire of the 
Incas or Children of the Sun, in the eleventh century, 
the boundaries of his dominions scarcely exceeded 
eighty miles square. Lofty mountains, burying their 
giant summits in the region of perpetual snow, 
rose in every direction. On their lower sunny slopes 
nestled many a cool and fertile valley, and many 
an open patch of table-land; whilst still higher, on 
the grassy ledges of the rocks, thousands of silky 
vicugnas and alpacas grazed undisturbed. Eastward 
stretched the montana or forest-districts, abounding 
in the finest trees and the richest products of the 
richest zone, and watered by the noblest rivers of the 
world. At the four extremities of his empire, facing 
the north, the south, the east, and the west, Manco 
Capac erected a palace, and defended it with a fortress, 
the bulwarks of his empire. In the centre of his 
possessions he fixed his permanent abode, and built 
around it the city of Cuzco. This was the capital; 
and at this seat of government ruled, for four centuries, 
that noble race of Inca princes who extended the 
boundaries of the kingdom till they reached from the 
equator to Chili, and from the Amazon to the Pacific, 
and filled it with that high and magnificent civilisa- 
tion, the remains of which still exist in the stupendous 
monuments of the country, and the legends and songs 
of the peasantry. 

Cuzco is placed high above the level of the sea, 
and is 2000 feet loftier than the Great St Bernard. In 
any part of Europe or North America, hills at this 
great elevation would be perpetually covered with 
a mantle of snow, desolate and uninhabitable. ‘The 
proximity of Cuzco to the equator, however, tempers 
the cold of that great altitude, whilst the altitude 


tempers the heats of the tropics; so that the inhabi- |) 


tants enjoy the softness and beauty of an Italian 
spring. The city itself, though long the seat of the 
Spanish rule, preserves many of its original charac- 
teristics. ‘The houses are built of stone, with the lower 
story constructed of the solid and imposing masonry 
of the time of the Incas. The streets run at right 
angles, and present long vistas of massive buildings, 
rendered interesting by their air of antiquity. On 
the north side, the Sacshuaman Hill, divided from 
the mountain behind by a deep ravine, rises, like a 
gigantic staircase, abruptly over the city. Here stood 
the palace of the first Inca, and here now stand its 
magnificent ruins. On a terrace, faced with stones of 
every conceivable size and shape, fitting exactly one 
into the other, is a wall with eight recesses, a foot deep. 
In the centre of the lower wall, a mermaid or siren, 
now much defaced by time, is carved in relief on a 
equare slab. In one of these recesses, a steep stone- 
staircase leads up to a second terrace. Here are ruins 
of a similar description—parts of a very extensive 
building or buildings. ‘They consist of a thick stone- 
wall, sixteen paces long, and ten feet and a half high, 
containing a door and a window. The masonry is 
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admirable. The stones are cut in parallelograms 
of equal heights, but varying in length, with the 
corners so sharp and fine, as to appear only recently 
cut, and without any kind of cement, so exactly fitting 
in, that the blade of a knife could not be introduced 
between them. The door-posts, of corresponding height, 
support a stone-lintel, nearly eight feet in length, 
while another stone, six feet long, forms the step. 
The foundations of buildings may still be traced nearly 
thirty paces eastward, and behind these rise three 
terraces, built in the rough style of masonry used in 
the first wall. 

In the thirteenth century, the t warrior, Inca 
Viracocha (the Foam of the Sea), erected a stronger 
and more formidable fortress at the eastern end of 
the Sacshuaman Hill, and immediately above the palace 
of Manco Capac. There are three stone-faced terraces, 
rising one above the other. The first, fourteen feet 
high, extends in a semicircular form round the hill; 
and between the first and second is a space some 
twelve feet wide. Above these, many carefully hewn 
stones lie scattered on the ground, supporting three 
crosses. In its days of glory, this citadel contained 
three towers, connected by subterranean passages, now 
blocked up or destroyed. On the south side, the posi- 
tion is so strong and impregnable that there was no 
necessity for interfering with nature’s own handiwork ; 
and on the north side, a steep ravine protects this 
fortress, except for a few paces, where a single stone- 
breastwork—still in a good state of preservation—has 
been thrown up; but from this point to the western 
extremity of the table-land, a distance of 400 paces, 
the ground is open, and undefended by any natural 
bulwarks. From this point, then, the Incas constructed 
a cyclopean line of fortification—a work, observes 
Mr Markham, which fills the mind with astonishment 
at the grandeur of the conception, and the perfect 
manner of its execution. It consists of three walls: 
the first averaging a height of eighteen feet; the 
second, of sixteen; and the third, of fourteen—the first 
terrace being ten paces broad, and the second eight. 
The walls are built with salient and retiring angles, 
twenty-one in number, and corresponding with each 
other in each wall, so that no one point could be 
attacked without being commanded by the others. 
The position is entered by three doorways, so narrow, 
that they only admit one to pass at a time. But the 
most marvellous part of this fortification is the huge 
masses of rock of which it is constructed, some of them 
being sixteen feet in height, and several varying from 
ten- to twelve. These are also made to fit exactly 
one into the other, and form a piece of masonry almost 
unparalleled in solidity, beauty, and the peculiarity 
of its construction, in any other part of the world. 

About two miles from Lima-Tambo, on the western 
frontier of the empire of Manco Capac, are the ruins 
of another ancient palace of similar construction. They 
are situated on, or rather consist of a lofty terrace 
faced with stone, commanding a fine view of the plain 
and valley beneath. Two walls alone remain: they 
are of limestone, with the blocks of various shapes and 
sizes, delicately manipulated, as in the Sacshuaman 
palace. But the most curious and surprising specimen 
of ancient Peruvian architecture is the remains of 
the fortress of Ollantay, a little to the north of Cuzco, 
in the Valley of Vileamaya. A ravine descends from 
the bleak pampas of the Cordilleras to the valley, 
and at the point of junction rise two lofty masses of 
rock. On the eminence on the western side is a small 
plateau, strewed with the abandoned material for build- 
ing. Six huge slabs of granite, each twelve feet high, 
and, like the rest we have described, cut with perfect 
exactitude, stand upright, joined together by smaller 
jieces fitted between them. Near them, other blocks 

ve already been arranged, so as to form the com- 
mencement of a wall, but all of them of amazing 


magnitude, and admirably dovetailed together. Behind 
this wall, and further up the steep sides of the moun- 
tain, numerous buildings, constructed of smail stones, 
plastered over with yellow mud, still exist. These 
have gable-ends and apertures for doors and windows, 
and, westward, a flanking wall rises from the level of 
the plain nearly to the summit of the hill, thus defending 
the fortress on this side. On the eastern side succeeds 
a tier of terraces, the highest of which is approached 
by a handsome doorway with an enormous granite 
lintel. The wall of this terrace is built of polygonally 
shaped stones, fitted like the others, and containing 
several recesses. When the inner sides are tapped 
with the finger, a ringing metallic sound, it is said, 
similar to that produced by the rising sun on the 
statue of Memnon, is heard. In front of these works, 
a flight of well-constructed terraces, sixteen feet deep, 
and faced with masonry, leads down into the plain. 

Nor are we less struck when we contemplate the 
skill and power exhibited in these remains by the vast 
magnitude of the blocks made use of, than by the 
distance from which they were brought. The nearest 
quarry, it is ascertained, from which the stones could 
possibly be obtained, is nearly five miles off, and on 
the other side of a river—a deep and impetuous stream. 
From this quarry, high up the face of the mountain, 
they were conveyed down to the brink of the river, 
across it, and then along its banks to the foot of the 
fortress. On the road, two immense blocks still lie, 
which never reached their destination. One is nine feet 
eight inches long, seven feet eight inches broad, and 
four feet two inches deep; the other is twenty feet four 
inches in length, fifteen feet two inches in breadth, and 
three feet six inches in depth. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, at this distance of time, the tools by which the 
Indians polished, or the machinery by which they 
moved these masses of stone. The blocks having 
grooves three or four inches deep cut round them, it 
seems a fair deduction that they were dragged by 
ropes, probably on rollers; and it has been suggested 
that the fine smooth surface was given to them by 
rubbing other stones with a powder upon them, and 
by means of an herb containing silica. Such, observes 
Mr Markham, is the present state of these wonderful 
ruins—giant efforts of a race of men whom no diffi- 
culties could daunt, and whose half-achieved ambition 
it seems to have been to turn the Andes themselves 
into terraced pleasure-gardens and eyrie-like fortresses. 

Let us add, that the sketches of society and other 
lighter portions of the volume will be found highly 
agreeable by the general reader, while the historical 
disquisitions will please in no ordinary degree the man 
of learning and the antiquary. 


THE MODERN ST CATHERINE: 
A ROMANCE OF A PICTURE. 


VENTURE with me, gentle reader, into a portion of the 
great metropolis ; permit me to lead you through the 
haunts of the aliens in Leicester Square, past the 
Panopticon and Mr Wyld’s, ‘the gorgeous palace and 
the great globe itself,’ into a little street which thence 
communicates with the Strand. It has not the air of 
hereditary grandeur and past magnificence; no torch- 
extinguishers project before doors at which sedan and 
coach were wont in olden times to take up and set 
down; no high black windows scowl there in deserted 
state, through which the light once flashed from 


chandelier and mirror in the nights of ombre, basset, 
| and quadrille; nor is it aristocratic now. Its principal 
productions, as we may see and smell quite easily, are 
| onions, republican serials, red-herrings, old books, and 
‘old clothes; yet it is in this place the first scene 
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of our romance is laid, and your first introduction 
to St Catherine must needs take place. And why 
should it not be so? The drama of real life can be 
acted without the theatrical vestments, and, alas! too 
often without any vestments at all; and for a saintly 
heroine, where better shall we look for her now-a-days 
than by the poor man’s side? I make no apology, 
then, for introducing you to Blank Street, and espe- 
cially to the book-stall on the left-hand side. 

It was ten years ago when I first stayed my footsteps 
at that dingy shop; its contents consisted chiefly of 
odd back numbers of obscure periodicals, bound up 
together with the same misplaced economy that 
actuates him who amalgamates his ‘A B Cs’ and 
‘Bradshaws ;’ the paintings also with which the interior 
was hung were mostly hideous daubs. I was soon 
satisfied, and upon the point of passing on, when, as I 
turned my head to go, a picture upon the open door, 
which had hitherto been out of my vision, concentrated 
at once my whole attention upon it in joy and admira- 
tion. I myself have little or no artistic taste ; one or 
two water-colour paintings of scenes that are dear to 
me, adorn my little room, for the sake of their asso- 
ciations rather than their merits; along with some 
engravings of Turner’s Italian works, to remind me, in 
the noisome city, of summer and blue skies. My few 
artist-friends, indeed, make merry at my utter inability 
to pick out the gems of an exhibition, except for the 
crowd surrounding them; but I was certain and 
positive of the worth and beauty of the jewel in this 
dunghill. It was the full-length portrait of a woman a 
little past the prime of life, not beautiful, though full 
of grace; with a pitying fondness in her hazel eyes, 
and an assuring smile upon her lips, which seemed to 
breathe consolation and offer succour from the dirty 
and cobwebbed canvas. It was clearly no work of the 
old masters, nor any imitation of them; but the blacks 
had blown down upon it in its exposed situation, and 
the rain had attempted to ‘clean’ it in its off-hand and 
academical style, and every dirty arm that entered the 
shop must needs have given it a ‘colouring’ and ‘tone’ 
for months, so that it looked almost as well as Rem- 
brandt’s own. With a flushed cheek and anxious voice 
most unbecoming in a purchaser, I asked its price. 
‘Twenty-five pounds’ was the gruff reply, given like 
a piece of government intelligence, over which he, the 
official, had no sort of control. The animal knew I was 
hooked, and jerked me quite remorselessly at once, 
instead of playing with me off and on. The money 
was as far above what I was justified in spending as 
beneath what I felt to be the true value of the picture. 
It hangs opposite to me as I write this, and, poor as 
I am, I have refused 200 guineas for it. To all my 
questions as to how, when, and where he had purchased 
it, the dealer refused to give any sort of answer. The 
picture was there, he said, to be bought or ‘let alone’ 
—a very vulgar expression—as I thought proper; and 
the most I could extract from him, was not to sell it 
within four-and-twenty hours. 

Putting by the business I had in hand, I betook 
myself to an accomplished friend, a painter by nature 
as well as by profession, and returned with him to the 
shop. At first sight, he thought it wonderful that such 
a portrait could have hung there for a day without a 
purchaser; but when we took it down to examine it 
more closely, he found a world of faults: one hand was 


object which we could not for the dirt decipher; the 
elbow was too foreshortened, and the fingers out of 
joint, he said; the drapery, with most of the acces- 
sories, which were few enough, was yet unfinished, 
and the clouds were certainly what he denominated 
‘spongy.’ The face was, however, without a flaw, and 
it seemed to me as if that wonderful effort had taken 
the painter’s whole attention, and exhausted all his 
skill. The frame was ugly, and sufficiently unsuitable. 
When I had paid the money, however, my friend 
offered me L.35 for the purchase, to the intense disgust 
of the dealer ; and I drove off with my prize homeward, 
exulting in its possession, and with not a little of the 
satisfaction, so pardonable in a Briton, of having 
made an excellent bargain. 

I spent two days in the careful and judicious 
cleansing of my prize: every hour I gave to that 
employment drawing me closely to the exquisite face, 
begat a warmer interest in the painter, and in her he 
had portrayed. In the left-hand corner of the picture, 
and at the back of it, there was written the word 
‘CaTuerine,’ and ‘1845’ for date. It took me time 
and pains to get that much intelligence, for letters 
and figures had been carefully painted over—and that 
was all. But three months previously, then, in all 
probability, the author of this work was living. 

With my curiosity more sharpened than ever, I 
returned to the dusky shop and the uncommunicative 
salesman. A little golden argument persuaded him 
to give me the address, in Seven Dials, of a certain 
little Jew, who was a broker and a bailiff, and kept 
a shop that had all its goods turned out upon the 
pavement, as if he had been serving an ‘ execution’ on 
himself for practice. He swore, objectionably, that he 
knew nothing of any ‘Catherine, 1845.’ A female 
figure, such as I had described, but with no name, he 
had indeed disposed of lately, to my friend of Leicester 
Square—who did not make so bad a thing out of me 
after all—for six-and-thirty shillings, without frame. 
He thought it not a bad stroke of business. It was 
part of the effects of a poor painter lately deceased, 
and had been disposed of with other almost worthless 
property of his. Now, here was a noble scheme of 
mine knocked on the head at once! I had intended 
to have been the patron of an unknown but mighty 
genius. I had pictured myself as the tree to which 
his delicate and sensitive nature, like a parasitic plant, 
should cling; and to which, after venturing its tender 
limbs on this side and on that, and meeting every- 
where with rude repulse, they should return for 
new strength and consolation. I—who could feel the 
power though I had it not myself, the cherisher of 
the sacred flame, although myself unconsecrate—had 
intended to have placed the laurel-crown upon his 
head who lacked one subject, and to have proclaimed 
him sovereign whom not one voice acknowledged. 
Alas! I came too late; but not to hear his history, and 
the history of my picture. 

The Jew said there were yet other paintings, but 
not worth any man’s removal: I might see them in 
the lodgings where the dead man had dwelt. With 
my heart beating high at the thought of rescuing the 
works of some new Velasquez from desecration, I 
accompanied the broker to a neighbouring court, and 
up three pair of stairs to a small garret. ‘There was a 
sky-light in it certainly, but it did not look like the 


pointed skywards, and the other closed round some 


painting-room of a great artist of the modern time. 
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i} account, I cannot tell. 


The woman of the house, a loud expectant person, 
as loquacious enough concerning her late lodger. 

et young man he was, or leastways not an old man ; 
maybe thirty, but he looked forty ; always a pain 
painting, and drawing, and humming to himself, like ; 
had no name except Mr Richard, as ever she heard on; f 
nobody had ever asked about him; and ’twas twelve 
months, come Christmas, since he’d lived there. Didn’t 
think he had any friends but her son Jackey; didn’t 
know what he died of; didn’t know anything, except 
that she was owed a matter of six-and-forty shillings 
by him, and that she was a poor lone widow, and 
couldn’t afford to lose it.’ 

Her ‘son Jackey,’ a rather pretty curly-headed boy 
of eight or ten, was examined and de 

‘Knew Mr Richard very well indeed ; didn’t know 
his surname ; didn’t know what “ surname” was, him- 
self ; liked to see him paint, which he did beautiful, 
very much ; was very sorry he was dead, because he 
had promised to paint a picture for him, Jackey, which 
he began, but being dead, of course could do no more 
toit.’ Picture produced, wherein the same masterly 
hand was recognised here and there only; not a good 
likeness, but the details admirably and carefully 
worked up. ‘Was quite certain Mr Richard had 
!never spoken of anybody by name, except of his, 
Jackey’s, mother—perfectly certain. Now the gentle- 
man mentioned it, remembers that Mr Richard did say 
over and over again, and many times, “Catherine! 
Catherine!” Used to speak to a picture of a woman 
in that manner which was sold at the sale. He used to 
do summut or other to that picture every day; parti- 
euldrly remembers fetching him it as Mr Richard 
lay 3 Be dying, that he might write summut at the 
back of it.’ 

At this point, Jackey’s narrative dissolves in tears— 
whether at the instigation of his mother, who perceives 
‘the stranger gentleman is a friend of the dead gentle- 
man, and is come to see her righted,’ or on his own 
There are a good many 
unframed pictures about the room, small, but un- 
finished; a pretty country scene or two, evidently 
from nature, and a few portraits, apparently from 
memory; but nothing to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the ‘Catherine.’ A rather large historical 
picture, just sketched in, the intention good and 
evident, but the figures indifferently drawn, it seemed 
searcely possible could have been the work of the same 
hand; little sketches—all clever—principally of the 
humorous sort, were scattered here and there. The 
whole convinced me that their author was one who had 
not given up existence without much struggling ; ; had 
tried every branch of his profession to gain a liveli- 
hood, and that sufficiently well to have succeeded 
almost in any one of them. ‘That almost had ruined 
him. There was talent, genius, even perfection in many 


|| things; but there was listlessness, ennui, and despair 


in every one. But the ‘Catherine?’ That was no 
‘clever’ performance, no ‘ excellent attempt,’ no ’prentice 
work of any kind; and how he could have painted that 
was an enigma I was determined to solve. Woman 
re-examined, deposed—that there were bundles and 
bundles of letters burnt by Jackey, at Mr Richard’s 
desire, as he lay a-dying. A few, not burnt, that she 
had opened, in hopes to find his friends, in order that 
she might recover her rent and other matters, had 
the names at the end of each cut off or carefully erased. 
I could have them all for a shilling. So I invest that 
capital, and promise to call again about the pictures ; 
and rewarding her for her information, and the Jew 
for his assistance, I return home with my second 


I had no doubt, in my own mind, of the propriety 
of examining these letters: it was, I persuaded myself, 
with the intention of discovering the friends of this 


poor artist, and of rendering up to them the effects 


which would have a value, in their eyes, greater than 
in those of a stranger, for it could not be but such 
a man as he must have had friends at one time, if not 
, | sympathisers. Besides this, I confess my desire to 
discover the original of my ‘ Catherine’ passed all 

A small packet of letters it was, that “had either 
been transmitted by hand, or from which the directions 
and post-marks had been carefully erased—some of 
them apparently of recent date; but most of them, 
to judge by the worn-out edges of their foldings and 
their faded characters, written years ago. They were 
in no order whatever, and had been taken haphazard, 
as the woman said, from a heap of others. Here 
is one yellow with age, and scarcely to be deciphered, 
the oldest surely of all: the handwriting is a woman’s ; 
but not resembling the poet’s description— 


As when a field of corn bows all its ears before the 
roaring East ; 
but decided and distinct in every letter: 


‘Dearest Ricnarp—I am sorry to find you so 
cast down by your father’s resolve: I do not think it 
less mistaken than you do, but it must be obeyed. 
Set yourself steadily to work at this distasteful matter ; 
do your very best, at whatever cost. Depression and 
irksomeness you must expect; disappointment and 
disgust, indeed, you are like enough to feel; but you 
know one who sorrows yet more deeply, through whose 
heart affliction must strike first ere it reaches yours ; 
and the blow should be surely broken, and the pain 
abated thereby. I do not write to reproach you as 
forgetting this, but that you should open still more 
your great heart to me, and suffer me to bear a portion 
of its every’ burden. No, Richard, you are right 
indeed, that money is not a worthy end of life. You 
may have advanced a great way, and climbed a noble 
height, without increasing your income by a shilling, 
without elevating your “position” by a hairbreadth. 
Do not, however, arraign your father for his opinions ; 
your path, for a certain distance at least, is whither he 
points out for you. I know how your eyes are fixed 
upon the prospects it leads away from—what haunts 
of pleasantness, what vales, and streams, and mountain- 
tops it shuns; how hard and stony is the way itself; 
but genius, true genius, should be born thrall, 
and vassal still to duty. For a twelvemonth, then, 
go a-huckstering with all your might; after that, it 
will be time enough to throw yourself upon your 
father’s good sense, as well as natural kindliness. With 
regard to the entire abandonment of our profession, 
I must decline to play the stern Mentor at all; it is 
not right that such a noble gift as yours should be 
thrown away. Practice is a necessity with art. It 
has no abeyance, but only retrogression or improve- 
ment. Do not, however, let it interrupt your practical 
duties, nor let your—master? (what is the superin- 
tendent, manager, head and front of this place you are 
going to, called ?)—yes, nor let your old master— 
Titian, io, or Michael Angelo, let us suppose— 
have occasion to repert you given to pictures, when 
your whole soul should be absorbed in prints. I have 
left off my sermon, you see, with a most undeniable 
pun; but, under the mask of Mr Merriman, you 
cannot tell what a sad countenance I have concealed. 
Be sure, dearest boy, I know the struggle that must 
needs be going on, the pride that has to be broken, the 
vision to be dispelled, and the happy summer-hours to 
be fruitlessly consumed. 

I think the view of the Near Lake admirable. How 
kind of you to imagine the boat-house where I had 
always wished to have it, among the willows under 
the chalk-cliff! You have heard, I suppose, your 
cousin has got Lymeton: he will be almost as rich as 
you will be. I hope your good people don’t abuse 
me—before you, at least. They must do me much 
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wrong yet before I forget past kindnesses; nay, was it 
not through them, indeed, that I first knew you, my 
Apelles, my Zeuxis, my Paul Veronese !—Ever, dearest 
Richard, most devotedly yours’ —— 


A loving letter, indeed, was this, and yet not the 
letter of a lover—about such a simple matter as the 
choice of a profession, as it seems, and to one upon the 
threshold of the great world merely, with youth, and 
health, and riches (in prospective, at least) upon his 
side. No very tragic business—a lady playing at 
Mentor with a youth who fancies he can paint, and 
believes himself to be a genius. 

This runs in the same hand, but to another and 
sadder measure. Years must have intervened between 
these two, but the beginning is here, as always, 
* Dearest Richard.’ 


‘Dearest Ricuarnp—How could you have taken 
this sad step without my knowledge? I do not ask 
to be consulted, to be thought worthy of directing 

ou; but surely, dearest, you might have hinted—you 
awed how slight a hint would have sufficed—something 
hinted at this total change in your fortunes. So you 
have left your home, cast off or casting off—it matters 
little now—your worldly but loving father. I fear it 
was done suddenly, rashly, most undutifully ; but it is 
done. My dear boy, L.400 will go but a very, very little 
way towards your maintenance, without considering 
the cost of pursuing your profession; and as you say, 
so I fear it is, there is no hope nor possibility of more. 
Good Heaven! from the delicacy and splendour in 
which you have been brought up, this will be a bitter 
change; but since the die is cast, now is the time for 
us to put in practice those fine precepts of frugality, of 
, of independence we have so often spoken of. 

I have been amassing—not saving, dearest Richard, 
but simply setting aside of my superfluity—yellow 
gold, like a female Croesus, for these five years. I have 
positively no use for it—in this house, I have all I 
want; and “shopping,” you know, was never one of 
my woman’s weaknesses: there is, therefore, L.200 or 
so, which you have only to ask for. Say “how you will 
have it,” as the banking-people do, and it shall be sent 
to you. With regard to your excursion, I have the 
highest hopes of it. Early and late, rain or shine, 
under every possible variety of feature, study the Great 
Mother. I don’t recommend Wales, simply because I 
know you would come here, if I did; and I would not 
see you, dearest Richard, for worlds. Your hair and 
eyes alone, quite unaided by your dreadful sentiments 
and rather vagabondish occupation, would frighten 
these prim people into—sending for the constable. They 
would not keep me another hour in the family, “it’s so 
very genteel,” as the song says; and, O Zeuxis, you 
know it would never do for us both to be seeking our 


fortunes at the same identical time. No; try the | land 


English lakes ; and for a burn—a “ beck” in these parts, 
by the by—there is none equal to that midway upon 
the west side of Thirlmere. It is not frequented, and 
scarcely even known indeed, and comprehends every 
description of stream-scenery. . There are cheap and 
cleanly lodgings thereabout, and even a room that may 
be made to be a painting-room. I do not recommend 
historical efforts; the expense, too, is now become a 
matter of paramount importance. Did I not weep 
with you upon the rejection of “The Wilderness!” I 
have read that these things must happen, and always 
have happened, to the greatest men; but it seems 
a cruel business. If we could but have taken “the 
committee” to the very spot—the glorious, untrodden 
solitude, where nothing but your pleasant accents 
“ sang to the stillness”—the very wood of Arden, where 
we read tlie ancient play so fitly—surely they must 
have hung your picture in the best place of the middle 
room, a bower of bliss for Londoners to long for in 
the leafy June. But I daresay they would have 


picnicked—this committee—after all, there, and eaten 
ham-sandwiches and drank stout. They hang your 
picture? No—as you say—hang them! My dear, 
dear Richard, we are both well-nigh friendless; but I, 
who have been so long used to fight my way, and put 
my feelings out of sight, am no worse off than I have 
often been: for you is my great anxiety, for you my 
only sorrow. I pray fervently that you may accom- 
plish your noble aspirations ; you are right in thinking 
your calling a divine one. Your works have ever been 
a comfort to my heart, drawing tears to refresh it 
from the pleasant springs of memory. Do not, do not, 
dearest boy, take this rejection so ill; do not even 
despise the advice of “the white-waistcoated.” He 
meant it kindly, and at least knows what takes with 
sight-seers. Write to me. Leave no stone unturned 
in order to be reconciled to your father; sacrifice 
pride, inclination—affection for me even, dearest, or 
rather the expression of it—give up all save truth 
and the mission which I doubt of even less than you. 
—Ever thine’ —— 


A very long interval, by both external and inward 
evidence, must have now intervened ; a strange resolu- 
tion to be wondered at, if not to be blamed, is here 
adopted. I myself have by this time arrived at the 
belief that ‘Catherine’ can do nothing wrong. 


‘My DEAREST, DEAREST Boy—I shall give up my 
situation at once. I have—I think I told you—been 
sick and tired of this sort of life this long while; now, 
whatever you think about it, I do not consider myself 
either too old or too ugly to marry, and marry I shall, 
and that speedily. We women are, as you know, fiekle 
to a proverb; and I begin to think better and more 
kindly of Sir Gilbert than formerly. I flatter myself 
I have long ago dispelled your suspicions about the 
worthy knight, and that this will come as a surprise 
to you. Hunger! Good God! that my Richard should 
have been brought to this! Threatened by rude uncivil 
hands, too! I swear to you, my woman’s teeth set hard 
when I read your letter. 

I thought I saw again that noble brow first raised 
from your favourite occupation to greet me as I came 
amongst your stately people, a dependent and without 
a friend: the stern, hard father still so proud of you, 
the doting mother, the fawning friends, the obsequious 
servants. I saw the park, the lakes, and even the 
little pony which the heir—my starving Richard— 
which the heir delighted in; your kind sweet sym- 
pathy, your anger with the insolent and cruel, your 
scorn of meanness and duplicity; the opening mind 
so naturally rich, so stored with wit, and poetry, and 
romance, so ignorant, my child, of sordid things! 
More than a mother did I love you, yet as a mother 
only. They thought I wanted to be mistress of your 
I do not vex the dead with vain reproach—I do 
not blame the living for their lies; for all they thought 
and spoke of me, they have my pity only; but for the 
wrong they did to thee, to thee, Richard, the curse 
clings to them from a heart that never cursed before. 
Your cousin will not give up an acre of your land. 
Ask him not; suffer no humiliation, no refusal, from 
such as he. I know him well; and had I told you 
what I knew of him, and what he dared to speak of 
in my ear, he would not now have breath to name 
himself by your father’s name, nor life to spend in the 
enjoyment of your heritage. 

How long a space, how dreadful a step, between 
your two last letters! Was it kind, Richard, to keep 
me in suspense so long, at last put an end to by the 
realisation of my worst of fears! I enclose a mere 
trifle; I have no power to anticipate my pay-day, or 
it should be more. How blessed, how glad I feel that 
it will soon be in my power to set you out of reach of 
these hideous wants, to emulate in some little measure 
the numberless and graceful kindnesses I have received 
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so long from you. You need not mention him when 
you write, dearest. There are some subjects I cannot 
rightly and with propriety discuss even with your own 
dear self. Write very, very soon.—Your and 
devoted’ —— 


The preceding must have been instantly answered : 
the following letter is almost of the same date, but 
written very rapidly, and ill punctuated: 

‘Dearest Ricnarp—Do not write to me such 
things as these unless you want to kill me: I do not 
sacrifice myself, I do not perjure myself, I do not 
commit evil that good may come: indeed he is 
not as you describe him Richard; it is the worst 
picture you ever painted: if Sir Gilbert had been a 
ghoul and an ogre instead of only a magistrate and 
a deputy-lieutenant, you could not have used worse 
expressions; oh, Richard, Richard, how can you have 
the heart to write of “sin” and “ shame” to me! I 
shall be a faithful and dutiful wife: I have told him 


understand of it—and he is not angry, only I daresay 
thinks us very foolish: do not talk about “his dirty 
money ;” do not hurt my feelings ; whether adopted or 
natural they are now mine, and you must think well of 
him henceforth as the husband of her who loves you 
best on earth. I return to your last letter, but one, for 
your very sorrows are less dreadful than your anger; 
the picture of the “Island” sold for a sovereign! It 
| is enough to make one distrust almost, a Providence: 


| how touching too that story of the portrait! My 
|| poor dear Richard, with the fat rich people, trying to 
|| catch his worshipful’s expression: what an awfully 
| bad business you must have made of it I can well 
\ imagine : you did not spare him a pimple nor give him 
| ahair too much, I’ll answer for it: were it not for the 
} pity of it I could laugh at you, my Zeuxis; I do 
| not think however could ever paint a portrait ; 
|| you never see to me to have your heart in work 
| of that kind and without that little can be done: I 
|| saw your little story in the magazine, standing out 
| from among the fables and compilations like a fair 
| statue amidst third-rate casts: I recognised the ‘aes 
| and characters be sure, and your own dear self in 
| every line of it. I hope that employment may be a 
| erutch to you, but most of all that you may not need 
|| to use it: I look to see you standing yet erect above 
} the crowd in a day when, whether R.A. follow your 
| Bame or not, it shall be of little matter. Do not write 
before you hear from your ever-loving’ —— 


| He never wrote—he never heard: that was his last 
| letter. A love beyond all love would have ministered 
unto him, but he starved himself in his pride. Think 
of his wretched Catherine, miserable bride, and of her 
| vain appeals and fruitless search for the self-willed, 
stubborn boy ; and yet he must have had much to love 
in him, and on his part, too, must have deeply loved 
again. Love, ‘more ideal artist he than all,’ and love 
only, as it seems to me, could have given to the 
‘Catherine’ its perfected grace. Through 

These dead leaves that keep their green, 

These noble letters of the dead, 


all Richard’s works are interesting and dear to me. 
His picture of the ‘Near Lake,’ spoken of in the first 
letter, has a fine Elizabethan house in the background ; 
so I sent to all the London estate-agents, in hopes of 
discovering its whereabouts, from which I could of 
course have got the rest. It certainly is from nature ; 3 
and if equal to his representation of the ‘ Beck ’— 

| most spirited rendering of the Thirlmere a, 
| known well to me—a very truthful painting. I have 
, put many advertisements in the papers, containing all 
she needed, if once the eye of love should light on 
them; I have also, with small success, made ——. 
| ance with half the Sir Gilberts in the land, in 


how I feel towards you—as much at least as he could | the 


of finding where this jewel hides; I have done all I 
could do, without disagreeable publicity; and at last 
I publish the whole story thus. The sad recital, thus, 
sweet Catherine, may haply reach you at last. Patient, 
pitiful woman! I fear this hair is gray, and these eyes 
dim by this time, ~ glow so gloriously forth from 
thy Richard’s canvas! 


THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ir is not till some time after arriving in Constantinople 
that the traveller can thoroughly enjoy his stay there. 
There is so much to be ,seen, and everything is so 
novel and strange—such a continued noise and bustle, 
such a multiplicity of races from all quarters gathered 
together, with their various costumes and dialects, that 
for a while he is completely bewildered. But by and 
by, when the eye gets accustomed to the apparent 
confusion, and can distinguish and examine each object 
separately, it becomes no small amusement to watch 
passers-by, and remark the characteristics of each 
nation; how the Turk moves on with his calm, grave 
face—the Persian merchant, with sheepskin cap—the 
Armenian, with heavy step—the busy Greek—the Jew- 
porter, with sallow skin, shabby beard, and torn and 
dirty benich—and, lastly, the Frank, in round hat and 
varnished boots. 

The beautiful situation of Constantinople is not more 
proverbial than the filthiness of its streets. There 
is a story told of an Englishman, who had heard an 
exaggerated report of the ill odour of the city, leaving 
Southampton in his yacht for the purpose of visiting 
it. After a voyage of two months, he arrived at 
Seraglio Point; and there, — up his telescope, 
lay-to for an hour and examined the magnificent 
prospect: he then gave orders to weigh anchor and 
return by the Dardanelles. 

But, reader, do not you follow his example. It is 
true, Constantinople does not possess either the clean- 
liness or the comfort of our European towns; but, 
take my word for it, these dirty, uneven streets, turn- 
ing and twisting in every direction, expanding and 
contracting as they go, sometimes leading off into blind 
alleys—one of them silent and deserted as the walks of 
a necropolis, with its long whitewashed walls, spotted 
here and there with windows barred on the outside; 
and its neighbour perhaps so crowded with passengers, 
that you must elbow your way through them, with 
their pastry-cooks’ and confectioners’ stalls emitting 
fat odours enough to sicken you—the absence of any 
kind of vehicle upon the carriage-way, but instead, 
mules and asses dragging along immense beams, to the 
great endangerment of the pedestrians’ limbs, and the 
porters coming down the road ejaculating their terrible 
ery of ‘Guarda!’—their walls, charred by recent con- 
flagration—their sinks of filth in winter, and burning 
dust in summer-time—their legion of dogs, stretching 
themselves out in the sun like so many lazzaroni— 
even the dirt that obstructs a free passage th: 
them: all these things, added to the diversity of dress 
and language, are, in their way, not without a certain 
romance, and of a kind not the less attractive that it 
will soon be done away with. As civilisation spreads, 
so the picturesque dwindles. The sharks of the Bos- 
phorus have given place to the steam-boat ; the turban, 
to the fez. ‘I'll wager you,’ said an Armenian to me 
lately, ‘that before two years are over, the Turks will 
be wearing hats, and drinking wine with us during the 
Ramadan.’ If that day ever arrives, then farewell to 
old Turkey. ' 

And even the dogs are beginning to disappear— 
portentous omen! They have been driven away before 
the advance of the Europeans, and have nearly all 
immigrated to the remotest of the Turkish quarters. 
Here they found kind hands to give them their = 

their accouchements, and 
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to guard their young from the inclemencies of winter ; 
and even persons who, carrying their solicitude for 
their canine protégés to the borders of the grave, leave 
them legacies jin their wills. But, notwithstanding 
this, the Osmanli reckon the dog, like the pig, an 
unclean animal, which to touch is to be defiled; and 
therefore he never admits him within the sacred pre- 
cincts of his home, although he still considers himself 
the natural protector of all such of the species as find 
refuge in his quarter. Benevolence is placed by the 
Prophet as the chief of all the virtues, and his followers 
exercise it even towards the lower animals. 

One day I walked, side by side with a Turk, down 
the long street that leads from the bazaar to Yeni- 
Djaoni (the new mosque), when we came upon a troop 
of dogs, which were lying all along by the wall so as 
to interrupt our passage. My unknown companion 
immediately left the footway, and proceeded along the 
road, rather than disturb their kief; and seeing that I 
imitated his example, he turned to me and said with 
emotion : ‘Thou hast the heart of a Mussulman ; may 
thy end be happy!’ 

Another time I saw two Osmanlis talking gravely 
together not far from a butcher's stall. One of them I 
knew from his turban to be a mollah belonging to the 
highest class of magistrates; and the other appeared 
from his retinue to be a no less distinguished person. 
The butcher, meanwhile, was busy throwing out the 
refuse of his stall to a dog which was reposing in a 
gutter hard by. The clatter the bones made in falling 
awakened the lazy animal, which stretched out his paw 
languidly to draw them towards him ; but, finding that 
he was unable to reach them in this manner, gluttony 
gave way to indolence, and he curled himself round 
again to sleep. Upon seeing this, the mollah, who had 
been watching the whole proceeding while apparently 
listening to his friend’s discourse, left him abruptly, 

the bones with his foot within reach of the 
dog’s jaws, and then returned and calmly resumed the 
conversation. 

While we lived in the neighbourhood of Pera and 
Tophané, great numbers of dogs thronged the streets, 
where they also resided; and those of Tophané espe- 
cially, unaccustomed to the appearance of a European, 
never failed to bark after us as we passed the mosque 
in the evening on our way home. But to say merely 
that they barked after us, conveys very little idea of 
the disturbance. If only one dog gave the signal, a 
simultaneous howl, issuing from the throats of the 
whole band, was caught up by the canine inhabitants 


of the neighbouring mahailes, and prolonged, in dismal | of the 


tones, growing fainter and fainter, to the most distant 
quarters. But their especial antipathy was manifested 
towards the English, in whom they seemed to smell 
an enemy instinctively; and, truth to tell, the sons 
of Albion, by their frequent assassinations, bore no 
trifling part in the effort to clear the streets of Pera 
of these dirty though inoffensive animals. I knew an 
English captain who went every evening for a game at 
whist to a house in one of these streets, and he made it 
a rule never to return to his ship, which he usually 
did at about one or two o’clock in the morning, without 
having knocked one of them on the head with an iron- 
shod club he carried by way of a walking-stick ; and if 
any night he unfortunately lost at play, then two or 
three paid the penalty. ‘That’s always one less,’ he 
used to say on each occasion. In a short time, not a 
dog was to be seen in the long street that leads from 
Pera to T é, and he had then to change his route 
in order to up his practice. But the alarm 

to every quarter; and one day when he went into a 
little narrow street of Galata, attracted by the yells 
of the enemy, four individuals threw themselves upon 
him, 


you will scarcely find a single 


dog in the quarters inhabited by the Europeans; want 
and the inclemency of the season have finished the 
work of extermination. The few that remain in Pera 
and Galata are civilised; they will not bark after a 
Frank, and make no distinction between a Christian 
and a Mussulman: these are the dogs of the new reform. 

But still there exists a small number of refractory 


dogs, which protest by a voluntary exile against the | 
innovation of new theories: these individuals cherish || 
all the old prejudices against the giaours. Like the || 
Celts who retired into the depths of Armorica to escape || 
submitting to Roman domination, so they fly to the 
solitary quarters of Stamboul and Eyoub, to mourn, 
in company with their friends the dervishes, over the | I 
decline of Islamism and the triumph of the infidels. 
Wo to the Frank who rashly ventures alone into the 
streets of this vicinity, peopled with myriads of dogs; 
the mere sight of his European hat and coat rouses 
them to fury ! 

These have also retained all the ancient customs of 
the race. They live in separate bands, keeping up a 
friendly intercourse, with the condition of not invad- 
ing their respective territories; and this condition is 
insisted on, because each band is fed by the inha- 
bitants of the place where it is settled, and therefore 
every intruder is looked upon in the light of another 
claimant upon the public bounty to the prejudice of 
the community. The rule is never broken, therefore, 
except in extraordinary cases. One day I witnessed | 
a remarkable scene from my window, the relation | 
of which will not only give a curious trait of canine | 
manners, but also tells very favourably for their || 
natural intelligence and goodness of heart. There 
was a large open space before my window, laid bare || 
by the hand of an incendiary, and into this space 
there bounded one morning two dogs, giving chase | 
to another which was wounded. Half-a-dozen dogs 
which were lying among the rubbish sprang up upon 
witnessing this invasion of their frontiers, and threw 
themselves upon the enemy, which, after a furious | 
conflict, they put to flight; the wounded dog, mean- 
while, shrinking into a corner, and tremblingly wait- 
ing his fate. The victors drew round him, and each 
smelt him in turn, and then they withdrew together, 
and appeared to be holding a council. One of them 
then left the others, and went up to the stranger, to 
which he put some questions, and being apparently 
satisfied with his answers, led him away to head- 
quarters, where he was regaled with a bone. On the 
evening of the same day, he was enrolled as a member 

society.* 


THE HAUNTED MAN. 


In the year 185-, when Saldanha, naturally of 2 
fierce and haughty temperament, and goaded into open 
rebellion against Donna Maria, by what he conceived 
to be the unconstitutional behaviour of the Comte de 
Thomar, was spreading insurrection at the head of 
both regular troops and lawless freebooters through | 
more than one province of Portugal, Mr S——, an | 


English wine-merchant of large property, was residing 
in his trim country-house, nearly midway between | 
Santarem and Lisbon, to rest awhile from the fatigues 
of an annual onslaught upon his account-books, At | 
that period, the capital, though far from being in the | 
hands of the rebels, was, nevertheless, deemed very inse- 
cure, especially by merchants and others, whose places 
of business were therein. Predatory troopers crept | 
stealthily about among the orange-groves and cork- 
woods which skirted the beautiful city; and the sleek 
burgher who quitted it for the country without some ten 
or a dozen stout fellows at his back, would have been 


* This article is translated from a litera 
Atheneum ; but we have mislaid 


notice in the 
number, and 


cannot refer to the work. 
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at once set down as lineal inheritor of the pluck, if not 
of the Cid, at least of Gonsalvo de Cordova. Under 
these circumstances, it is not at all surprising that Mr 
S—— should have preferred keeping what sums of 
money he had immediate occasion for at his villa rather 
than in Lisbon ; trusting to the unoffending seclusion 
in which he lived, and to his high character as a 
merchant of integrity and good sense, who never 
| troubled himself about politics, for an exemption from 
those visits from the Portuguese ‘ moss-troopers’ so 
reasonably dreaded by the neighbourhood. 

Having occasion one morning to send down to the 

capital between L.700 and 1.800, for immediate re- 
|| mittance to a house abroad, he despatched an old 
|| English servant with it, himself unarmed, in order to 
|| avoid suspicion, but attended at a respectful distance 
|| by several others well equipped, and used to such 
|| bard service—one in particular being a muscular old 
|, Spaniard, who had served with distinction in the ranks 
|| of the Carlists. 

They had made nearly half the journey in perfect 
safety—the bearer of the valuable burden ambling 
quietly on in advance, and the rest at such a dis- 
tance, that, without seeming to belong to him, they 
might ride to his assistance as soon as they saw him 
exposed to any danger—and had arrived at the com- 

|, mencement of a tortuous declivity, whose windings 
between the rocks on either side could not but occa- 
sionally hide the former from the view of the latter. 
|| It was during one of these intervals of separation, which 
} was necessarily longer than the rest, that our escort 
in the rear was suddenly startled by the sharp, clear 
| erack of a rifle through the morning air, Spurring 
furiously forward, they at length came upon their 
quondam comrade, prostrate in the dust, with a bullet 
through his brain, whilst his mule, of course minus the 
all-important valise, stood quietly cropping the scant 
herbage that struggled through the crevices by the 
roadside. Quick as lightning, one of the servants 
| dismounted and raised the head of the corpse, in vain 
| endeavouring to trace signs of animation, whilst old 
Gomez flew down the pass at the head of the others; 
but, alert as they were, they emerged from it only 
in time to see dashing into a thicket far off the dark 
figure of one of those ruthless marauders, supposed 
| —not without reason—to be in Jeague with the revo- 
lutionary juntas. We need hardly add, that all 
pursuit, though promptly made, was perfectly fruitless ; 
| and the disappointed retainers, baffled at every turn, 
disconsolately withdrew, towards evening, to lay before 
Mr S—— the recital of the morning’s discomfiture. 
_ Now, Mr S——, being a sober, sensible Englishman, 
on receiving this intelligence, did not stamp, or swear, 
or tear his hair, or indulge in any of those practical 
eccentricities which are ordinarily ascribed, under the 
| circumstances, to orthodox Lusitanian hidalgos, but, 
| finding that his servants had really done everything 
|| in their power, refrained from blaming them at all, 
| and turned into that glorious grumbling state of sulki- 
|| Bess so generally incidental to bears with sore heads 
| and Britons with grievances. He inwardly registered a 
solemn vow that he would next day lay a formal com- 
| plaint before the authorities at Lisbon, mechanically 
| went through the process of dining, kicked his dog, 
| scalded himself with hot coffee, smoked a cigar, and 
| went to bed. Arrived duly at Lisbon, he found things 
in so precarious a state, that many of the tribunals 
| had actually suspended their functions; and, after 
|| trying for many days in vain to get a hearing from 
| some one connected with the government, left Lisbon 


in intense disgust by the steamer for Londen. 

Now the usual quarters of Mr S——,, when in town, 
were the T—— Hotel, not a hundred miles from 
|| Covent Garden ; and thither, accordingly, he repaired 
| as fast as a Hansom cab-horse, with a strong propen- 
| sity for jibbing, could convey him. Determi to 


throw off in England, at least, the mortification which 
his late loss had very naturally occasioned to him, he 
plunged at once into so fearful a series of balls, parties, 
concerts, and theatres, that his tablets for engagements 
forgot they had once been white. Soon after his 
arrival, he went out one morning about the hour when 
visits begin to wax fashionable, to call on an old friend 
in B—— Square. Just as he was turning into that 
region of dowager-duchesses, blighted Whig statesmen, 
and foreign ambassadors, which lies westward of the 
neutral ground of Hyde Park, a gentleman walked past 
him, giving a rapid glance at him as he went by; and 
on his turning up the steps of his friend’s house to 
ring the bell, the same countenance veered round for 
a second inspection. After a long chat with his friend, 
in which he failed not, as the reader may well imagine, 
to dwell dismally upon his losses in Portugal, he 
sauntered out for a turn round the Park, when, on 
reaching the corner of the square, he, for the third 
time, encountered the inquisitive gentleman before 
mentioned. ‘Confound it!’ said Mr S—— to himself; 
‘the fellow seems wonderfully struck with my appear- 
ance: perhaps he thinks I’m Lord John Russell, or 
Baron Brunow, or some other distinguished nob. I’m 
sure I couldn’t be more stared at, if I had squared the 
circle or discovered the philosopher’s stone!’ This 
inquisitive gentleman, however, was unexceptionable 
in his own appearance. He was a very gentlemanly- 
looking man, attired in neat morning-dress: he had a 
pair of well-brushed sandy whiskers, expressive gray 
eyes, with a slight nervous twitch, upon closer inspec- 
tion, of the muscles in the face, light hair, a fine intel- 
ligent forehead, and a faultless mouth and nose: 
altogether, he was the very model of propriety, and 
had doubtless quite forgotten himself when he stared 
at poor Mr S——. 

Be it known here, to all whom it may concern, that 
at the T——— Hotel there is every evening, at six 
of the o’clock, a very comfortable table-d’héte, whereat 
some twenty or thirty individuals, regardless of 
dyspepsia and delirium tremens, eat and drink a great 
deal more than is good for themselves, or necessary for 
the support of the establishment. We do not intend 
to include in this category Mr S——, who was really 
a very abstemious man; but Mr S——, notwithstand- 
ing, did, on the evening of the — of October 185-, 


find himself at one of these réunions. Just about the © 


time when the liquids were beginning to circulate 
around the table, he was disturbed in an animated 
conversation with the gentleman on his right about the 
corn-laws, by the blandest of all possible appeals for 
the mustard-pot by the gentleman on his left ; and on 
turning to hand it to him, he once more recognised our 
friend with the sandy whiskers. He certainly thought 
this very strange; but thinking that after all it might 
be a mere coincidence, he entered into a slight con- 
versation with him, and was ultimately very much 
pleased with having been seated next to so agreeable 
a companion. Time passed on, and he had almost 
forgotten the sandy whiskers. 

*Do, for goodness’ sake, look sharp, S——, and 
come down,’ cried Captain M‘M——.,, as he walked into 
Mr S——’s room at the T—— one morning. ‘I’ve 
been waiting in that antediluvian coffee-room for 
nearly an hour; and you know I’ve many places 
to call at before lunch.’ So-down came Mr S——, 
and out went the two friends on a regular round. 
In passing by Wilkinson’s in Pall Mall, Captain 
M‘M—— recollected that he had a new sword to 
purchase; so they turned into the shop, and were 
soon busily engaged in handling and discussing the 
relative merits of sundry delicate pieces of work- 
manship, specially fabricated for the protection and 
destruction of human life. Scarcely had the captain 
decided, and they were still leaning over the show- 
room table, when a step was heard ascending the 
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and in walked—doubtless to purchase a sword, 
he had brought one up from the shop below—the 
tleman 


gen with the sandy whiskers. 
Poor Mr S-—— glared round with a look in which 
8 hard with disgust for 


surprise struggled 

but this was not all—the climax was yet to come. ‘A 
few evenings after, he went to dine with an old friend 
whom he had known at Lisbon, and there met several 
others, both Portuguese and English, who had a con- 
nection with his business and that of his friend abroad, 
when, on entering the drawing-room, he found, care- 
lessly leaning —. the mantel-piece, and familiarly 
chatting with the host, the man with the sandy 
whiskers. 

This was too much for flesh and blood to bear; and 
so Mr S——, possessing these component parts, could 
stand it no longer, and resolved on the first opportunity 
to question closely his mysterious and unpleasantly 
ubiquitous friend. It was observed by all who noticed 
him, that, instead of being jovial and talkative, as was 
his wont, he remained silent and moody throughout 
the whole evening. When the party broke up, he 
remained until he saw Rufus leave the room, and then 
suddenly quitted it after him. In a moment after, 
they were standing together on the pavement. Mr 
S—— was the first to speak. ‘By what right, | sir, 
pray, do you dog my footsteps in this manner? I 
insist upon knowing immediately.’ 

The person interrogated smiled an instant, 
and then replied: ‘ Excuse me, sir, if ve in anywise 
given you offence in the execution of what was to me 
an imperative duty. What I have already seen, has 
so fully convinced me of the falsity of the charge 
made against you, that further silence and mystery 
on the subject are unnecessary; and I shall only be 
too glad to be released from all attendance upon you 
for the future.’ 

He then proceeded to inform Mr S—— that he had— 
by order of Lord P——, who at that time held the 
seals of the Foreign Office—diligently watched him 
day and night for a fortnight, as he was supposed to 
have come over to this country for the purpose of 
forwarding arms and ammunition to the insurgents 
in Portugal; and believed to have already supplied 
them with upwards of L.700 in hard cash. In one 
second, the idea flashed across Mr S——’s mind that 
the Portuguese government had recaptured his bills 
and notes from*the insurgents, and thus, imagined him 
to be aiding and abetting its foes. Forthwith, the 
morning after, he proceeded to the Foreign Office, 
and, after a long interview with Viscount P——, the 
whole matter was cleared up. From what then trans- 
pired, Mr S—— gathered the following facts: the 
murderer of his servant, more honest than the rest of 
his tribe, at once made over the contents of the valise 
to the revolutionary committee then sitting in the 
neighbourhood ; these gentry had devoted the money 
to the purchase of various warlike stores for their 
troops, and it was in the course of this transaction that 
the Portuguese government had seized the papers, 
though unable to punish the rebels, who had made use 
of them. The Portuguese minister for foreign affairs 
immediately communicated with the ambassador at 
the court of St James’s, and, after pointing out, as 
indeed he believed, that Mr S—— had already assisted 
the insurgents with mon mf requested that such steps 
might be taken as wo prevent that gentleman 
from any such practical exhibition of sympathy for 
the future. Lord P——, at the instigation of the 
Portuguese ambassador, at once put a well-known 
detective on the track of poor Mr S——; and how 
admirably he performed his duty, the reader already 
knows. The hero of this adventure—who is well 
| known in the wine-trade, and by whom the above 
| circumstances were detailed to the writer—has been 


| in ince that time; ; but we are happy to 


be able to state, that it has never again been necessary, || 
or his return to London, for the British government to 
look after him as a seditious and restless firebrand; 
in short, that he has never since been professionally 
followed by the gentleman with the sandy whiskers. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Art a recent meeting of the Linnzan Society, a speci- 
men of the Towel-gourd was presented which had been 
imported from the West Indies for the purpose of | 
paper-making. The fibre of this remarkable plant is || 
described as a beautiful net-work; and it has been | 
used, when bleached, for basket-work, reticules, | 
picture-frames, and other ornamental articles. Speci- | 
mens of products from Natal were also exhibited—a | 
species of berry (Atumber), the outer covering of which | 
contains a powerful tannin, and is used in the manu- 
facture of ink, while the kernel yields oil ; a plant which 
among the natives is held to be a specific against the | 
effects of sun-stroke; and another called the Toothache- 
plant (Zambesi), aid to be kngwn on the frontiers of | 
Cape Colony. The sender of this last, remarks: ‘I am 
assured by those who have used it, that a piece of the 
root rubbed upon the gums will loosen any tooth, so | 
that the vilest may be removed.’ A small parcel of 
insect wax was also exhibited, the properties of which / 
appear to be remarkably enduring. The Caffres use 
it when fashioning their hair into a coronet, and the 
form is retained for a long time without renewal of 
the wax. Science will soon determine whether in these 
things we may not have the small beginnings of, 
valuable imports. 

Mr Darwin, the eminent naturalist, is continuing 
his experiments on the vitality of seeds, with a view 
to arrive at data as to the distribution of plants. 
Among the points involved in this interesting inquiry | 
are—the length of time in which a seed will live in the 
intestines of a bird or other animal, and the circum- | 
stances under which it may be dropped in a distant | 
place, and germinate: also, how long will seeds retain 
their vitality when floating in the currents of the sea? | 
The last question is now under investigation with 
seeds collected on the coast of Norway and at the 
Azores, whither they had been drifted by the Gulf- | 
stream. Another branch of the inquiry relates to 
the distribution of species of fish. Naturalists want 
to know, for instance, whether the eggs of salmon will 
retain their vitality sufficiently long to produce fish | 
when carried through varying temperatures to_places || 
wide apart. In one way the question has been answered |, 
in the affirmative by the piscicultural experiments 
to which we have more than once called attention. 
Dr Davy has now solved it in another way. He took 
impregnated ova of the char from a stream falling into |) 
Windermere, and subjected them to temperatures 
varying from 70 degrees to 98 degrees. The result 
shewed, that the older the eggs, the better they | 
resisted the heat: the youngest died in the first || 
experiments. Another mode was sending ova packed 
in wet wool, enclosed in a tin box, from Ambleside to 
Penzance and back again—more than a thousand | 
miles—and with like results. And such being the 
case with the very delicate char, there is good reason 
to believe of the more hardy salmon species, ‘ that the | 
strength of vitality of the impregnated ovum, or its 
power of resisting agencies unfavourable to its life, 
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development.’ 

We mentioned some time ago, that the sudden 
disturbances of the magnet witnessed at magnetical 
observatories in different parts of the world, caused 
by what are called magnetic storms, had been found 
subject to periodical laws. They occur in periods of 
a solar day, a solar year, and ten solar years; and in 
reference to the last, a connection has been traced 
between the storms and the revolution of the spots on 
the sun. Colonel Sabine now shews the same thing 
to be true of the magnetic inclination and total para 
sity, as well as of the former 
conclusions are confirmed, and science of mag- 
netism is so far advanced. 

The extension of the Ordnance Survey to Scotland 
has led to further researches into that very difficult 
question—the mean density of the earth. Lieutenant- 
colonel James, superintendent of the survey, from 
| observations made on Arthur’s Seat, gets 5°14 as the 
mean density; the astronomer-royal, as we shewed a 
few months since, arguing from his pendulum experi- 
| ments made in a coal-pit near Shields, sets it down as 
| 6566. The difference is considerable, and it can be 


| years ago, Dr Macculloch selected the Stack Mountain 
lin Sutherlandshire, as the one in all Scotland best 
| suited, from its form and homogeneous structure, for 
| the investigation ; and Colonel James says, in a paper 
| read before the ‘Royal Society, that he ‘ purposes early 
\in the spring to have the Stack Mountain surveyed 
| and contoured, and to have observations taken for 
determining the attraction of its mass.’ He says, 
te that ‘all the computations connected with 
the primary —that is, of the Ordnance 
| Survey —the measurement of arcs of meridians, and 
| the determination of the figure and dimensions of the 
earth, are now completed, and that the account of all 
| the operations and calculations sage have been under- 
is now in the press, and will 
|shortly be in the hands of the public.’ This may 
| appear to be very dry science, but those who are at 
all aware of the nature of the work here announced 
| co completed, and of the importance to astronomy of 
| the determination of the earth’s density, will not be 
| indifferent to the means by which it is promoted. 

Dr Guy has read a paper before the Statistical 
| Society ‘On the Benefits Conferred by Hospitals on the 
| Working-classes and the Poor,’ in which he shews that 
| thousands, who afe by no means poor and destitute, 
“avail themselves of the charity. ‘Taking the returns 
| of King’s College Hospital for fifteen years, he demon- 
| strates that the great increase in the aoe of patients 
}eannot ‘be accounted for on any other supposition 
than that the whole body of working-men, their wives 
and families, or at least a very considerable proportion 
of them, frequent our hospitals and dispensaries even 
when not driven to do so by want of employment, or 
previous exhaustion of their resources.’ sixty- 
seven men in work whom the doctor questioned, none 
earned less than 20s. a week; thirty-nine earned 25s. 
and upwards; and thirty earned 30s. a week and up- 
wards. Hence the charities are taken advantage of by 
those who are not properly objects of charity ; often for 
very trifling ailments, and without first consulting any 
medical man. This seems to be unfair towards the 
subscribers ; and Dr Guy, while waiting for ‘a change 
in the opinions or habits of the working-class,’ recom- 
mends a way by which that class may be made to 
contribute towards the support of the hospitals from 
which they get ‘the best advice,’ namely, ‘by levying 
& small payment for medicines.’ He would charge the 
out-patients, at their second visit, ‘one shilling for the 
medicine required during an entire illness,’ the really 

poor to be excepted; and he believes from experience 


| 


| rectified only by further observations. About forty | alimen 


that the working-class will be ready to adopt it. That 
such a measure should be necessary, is a proof, if 
another be wanted, of what has often been insisted on, 
that to multiply charitable institutions is to weaken 
or suppress the spirit of self-reliance among a large 
portion of the community. 

Glycerine, long neglected and despised, is now 
becoming appreciated for its valuable properties— 
valuable in surgery, medicine, and the arts. Mr Wilson 


candles, and of stearic acid; and not long ago the 
mother-waters in which it was contained were always 
thrown away. Now, it is found to be one of the most 

ious agents for softening the skin and healing 
wounds—it preserves burns and wounds from the 
action of the air, and keeps the margin of the scar 
in a state of suppleness; it prevents the drying of 
cataplasms ; it is a valuable ingredient in pomatum, 
cerate, and soap, and gives perfumes a highly cosmetic 
property ; it is useful in lotions, baths, and injections ; 
entary or other substances coated with it retain 
their freshness for a long time, and it improves salted 
meats; and in weaving and facing woven goods, 
it is said to excel any kind of mucilage or paste 
hitherto employed. We think it likely that the meat 


Moreover, experiment shews that 
glycerine may be advantageously used in medicine: 
some practitioners have administered it internally, when 
other saccharine matters could not be retained ; and, as 
it dissolves readily a great number of medicaments, its 
general employment would appear to be but a question 
of time. Already veterinary surgeons have availed 
themselves of it, pie with the happiest results. 

Pure glycerine should have no appreciable odour, 
and if not quite colourless, no other tinge than that 
of very pale amber, and the flavour of honey-sirup. 
Its consistence is that of ordinary sirup, and it requires 
to be kept in well-stoppered bottles. M. Cap, in a 
paper read before the Society of Pharmacy of Paris, 
states that he can now produce pure glycerine in any 
quantity, and at one-third the price it sells for in 
London. The greater cost of the article in England 
he attributes to imperfection in the method of its 
production. 

M. Duroy has invented what he calls the Anasthesi- 
meter, an instrument to be used in the application of 
chloroform, It is ingeniously contrived, and promises 
to be eminently useful for its special purpose. To give 
a notion of the construction within reasonable limits 
is scarcely possible. It may, however, be described as 
a circular stand of wood bearing a close cylindrical 
vase, into which descends a tapering stem from a 
bottle-like reservoir fixed above it. This reservoir is 
graduated with a scale, each division corresponding 
to one gramme of chloroform; so that the quantity 
of chloroform poured in can be accurately measured. 
Then, by turning a tap, according to the indications 
of another scale, the chloroform descends through the 
tapering stem at the rate of four, ten, twenty-five or 
more drops a minute, into the vase beneath, from 
whence it is breathed, mingled with air, by a flexible 
tube leading to the patient’s mouth. Thus, the 
quantity to be inspired can be determined beforehand 
according to the nature of the case ; can be increased or 
decreased at pleasure; and so danger is avoided, and the 
most weighty objections to the use of chloroform are 
overcome. as it is more important, during the 
administration of chloroform, to note the respiration 


than the pulse—seeing that in animals killed by this 
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=" Dublin, by a series of 
careful experiments, fi contrary to the popular 
notion, that peat is very much better than peat- 
charcoal for agricultural purposes. The texture of 
peat is such that it renders heavy land permeable to 
the air. Peat absorbs carbonic acid and ammonia, 

i ly the latter, in a ‘most eminent degree ;’ 
and the importance of these two gases to vegetation is 
well known. By the use of peat, says the professor, 
and we are glad to assist in making his conclusions 
known, ‘the ammonia is retained more or less com- 
pletely in the manure to exercise its fertilising action 
on vegetation, whereas the peat-charcoal suffers it to 
be in greater part dissipated and lost.’ 

The after-Easter lectures at the Royal Institution 
have begun—a course by Mr oy 4 on Physiology 
and Comparative Anatomy ; by Mr Malone on Photo- 
| graphy ; by Dr Tyndall on Light; and by Dr Hofmann 

on the Non-metallic Elements. The Civil Engineers 

have had a paper by Mr Hall, of the United States, 

*On the Causes of Explosions of Steam-boilers,’ in 

which, taking up the truism that prevention is better 

than cure, he describes his ‘ blow-off;’ that is, for the 
rapid discharge of the water whenever it sinks 
| dangerously low. It is when the water is low that 
| explosions are most to be feared, and if it can be made 
| to blow itself off at the critical moment, there will be 
| no steam to do mischief. In the discussion which 
| followed, mention was made of the excellence of the 
| Cornish system, into which the bursting of boilers 
never enters, 
The Society of Arts are holding their exhibition of 
_ inventions, and it is well worth a visit. Among the 
numerous collection is the Moderator Patent Furnace, 
| which ‘unites in one single action all the desiderata 
which the most competent writers on smoke-pre- 
vention have indicated as requisite to success.’ There 
| are various valves and other safety-apparatus for 
steam-boilers—improved locomotives, pumps, locks, 
ships’ compasses, boats, tents, and many things 
besides. Glass tiles and glass sash-bars. New omni- 
buses, one of which allows to each passenger a com- 
fortable seat, where he may be at his ease, safe from 
There is the globotype-telegraph, de- 
its messages by means of small coloured balls 
which F run down inclined planes to a shelf, where they 
stand in a row to be read off. The process goes on 
at both ends of the line at the same time, without 
needles, or isteri ils, or complication; and 
to be referred to, if needful. 
| The Photographic Society are congratulating them- 
selves on the conimencement of the third volume of 
their Journal—on Mr Lefevre’s twelve views of Sebas- 
topol, and Mr Price’s ‘monster camera to take pictures 
thirty-six inches square.’ Crimean subjects will now 
lose somewhat of their interest. 

The Rev. O. Fisher, in a paper read to the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, on the earthquake in Switzer- 
land in July last, describes the different effects, shews 
how the shocks were less felt on than through the 
mountains, or in the valleys. And seeing that the 
country is full of ‘faults,’ and of comparatively recent 
elevation, he thinks the cause is to be found in con- 
tractions of the strata, or want of support from below, 
or the ‘ shock may have arisen from a shifting of the 
beds on the line of ancient disturbance.’ 

The Postmaster-general tells us in his report for 
1855, that the number of letters sent last year was 
456,000,000! There is a diminution 
the number of newspa since 2 ae 
stamp-duty; and an eng —of these 


We are to have an hourly dis- 
tribution in London ; and, to facilitate delivery, all the 


be a real benefit—a tribute to common sense as well 
as social and commercial intercourse. If, in addition, 
it were decreed that one line of street should have but 
one name, the benefit would be complete. 

As we have not been able to ignore the subject of 
war, 80 must we now remember that peace is come 
again. It will be a blessing according as we use it, 
Our social scientific progress, which hostilities did not 
stop, will perhaps take a new start, and it will be 
interesting to notice what new activities may spring 
into existence now that strife is laid. Mr Layard’s 
two prize-questions, proposed by him on his re-election 
as lord-rector of Aberdeen, just hit the time. One 
is, ‘On the Influence of Liberty and Commerce on 
Literature and the Arts, as illustrated by the Greek 
and Italian Republics’ —the prize to be a set of 
Mr Layard’s own works: — the other, ‘Whether are 
Despotic or Free Governments more likely to pursue 
an Aggressive Policy towards other States ?’—the prize, 
a set of Mr Hallam’s works. There are, doubtless, | 
students in the northern university able to give a 
satisfactory answer. 


Science is flourishing in Canada. The Canadian | 
Institute now numbers 400 members, and has a library | 


of 800 volumes, and is building a spacious hall at | 
Toronto for its permanent home, of which the governor- 


general laid the foundation-stone last November. The | | and fo 


Journal of the Institute is to be greatly improved, 
and published once in two months.—The Academy of 
Sciences at Paris have paid a compliment to Russia 


by electing Admiral von Wrangell to the place left 


vacant among their corresponding members by the 


decease of Sir Edward Parry. The admiral is known | | 


for his scientific attainments, and his adventurous | 
journeys to the Asiatic shores of the Polar Sea.—The 
Academy of St Petersburg have recommended the 
establishment of an astronomical and meteorological 
observatory at Nicolaieff; and a college for the young 


men of Tauris is talked of at Odessa. So we have § 


already instalments of peace. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


I kyow ‘tis but a dream! 
As visions of the captive’s cell that mock 
The unquiet sleeper with the shadowy forms 
Of things most dear to liberty: the cheek 
Of fettered hunter fanning with the pure 
Fresh breeze of his own native hills, where now 
The chase is up, and with his gallant hound 
Away he springs, once more the fleet and free: 
Now the deep music of the mighty surge 
Waking, to glad the seaman’s ear: again 
Lifting the warrior’s banner to the winds, 
While the shrill clarion and eager neigh 
Of battle-steed give back the tented field :— 
Till the frail barrier that parts the worlds 
Of shadows and of truth, the struggling soul 
In its imaginary joy o’erwrought 
Bursts—the bright vision flies—the dungeon-wal!s 
Close dimly round, and all is night again! 

. Such are earth’s day-dreams: each illusion wild 
We cling to here must meet its waking rude; 
Yet of such darkening cometh light, and truth. 
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